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THE MEASUREMENT OF 


EXPERIENCED CONTROL 


IN PREADOLESCENTS ' 


DONALD W. TIFFANY anp FRANKLIN C 


SHONTZ 


University of Kansas 


Few psychological instruments exist that 
are capable of yielding quantitative measures 
of personality variables important in pre- 
adolescent life. In particular, the dearth of 
instruments for the assessment of preadoles- 
cen: self-concept has been noted by Engel 
(1959), who stated: ‘“‘Although the literature 
on the measurement of self-concept grows 
rapidly each year, there are few techniques 
to be found that are suitable for use with 
latency age children” (p. 1). 

Devices, based on Q 
(Stephenson, 1953), have commonly 
used to measure self-concept organization 
(Lowe, 1961; Wittenborn, 1961); but, for 


sort methodology 


been 


the most part, existing Q sort instruments 
appear to be too complex and uninteresting 
for use with preadolescent subjects. Q sort 
procedural complexity can be minimized, and 
the inherent directness and appeal of pictorial 


stimuli can be exploited to overcome the 
difficulties posed by the use of verbal state- 
ments. Thus, the quantitative assessment of 
preadolescent self-concept seems feasible; 
but no reports could be found in the literature 
of attempts to utilize self-referent pictures 
along with Q sort methodology to this end. 
The primary purpose of the present study 
was, therefore, to design and evaluate a 
method of measurement (Picture QO Tech- 
nique) * which would meet the need for mean- 


1 The collection and analysis of the data for this 
research were, in part, supported by the 
Child Research, University of 
are due Richard L. Schiefelbusch, Director, and 
Robert A. Dentler, Assistant Director of 
this Bureau, and Ruth Lehrer, formerly Chief Psy- 
chologist of the Kansas Treatment Center for 
Children, for their constant aid and encouragement 
in this research. The grateful to 
Beatrice A. Wright for her many helpful sugges- 
tions in the preparation of this manuscript. 

2 The Picture Q Technique used in this study has 
been deposited with the American 
Institute. Order Document No 
iliary Publication 
Library of Congress 


Bureau of 
Kansas. Special thanks 


formerly 


authors are also 


Documentation 
7316 from ADI Aux- 
Project, Photoduplication Service, 


Washington 25, D. C., remitting 


ingful assessment of an important aspect of 
self-concept in children. A related purpose 
was to demonstrate the usefulness of the 
Picture Q Technique (PQT) in several re 
search situations. 


INSTRUMENT DESIGN AND RELIABILITY 


DETERMINATION 


General considerations. Cartoon-type pic- 
torial stimuli utilized, along with QO 
sort methodology, to measure an aspect of the 
self-concept which is particularly relevant to 
the preadolescent stage of development, viz., 
parental control as experienced by the child. 
Adult-child interactions were used as pictorial 
content; and, to provide theoretical structure, 
these were selected to reflect, at one extreme, 
interactions in which the child is managed, 
coerced, or restrained by the adult. At the 
other extreme, the pictures reflected inter- 
actions in which the child was relatively free 
of adult control. The extremes were termed 
control (C) and freedom from control (FC), 
respectively. 

The instrument designed so that it 
can be administered to nonreaders; children 
with physical disabilities, speech disorders or 
mild mental retardation; and to mentally 
retarded adults. Speech, reading, or sophis- 
ticated motor skills are not required of the 
subject. 


were 


was 


Materials. The PQT consists of 48 
originals drawn in 
to meet such specific criteria as: the boy * in each 
picture had to look like the same child, but he 
was to be engaged in a different adult-child inte: 
action from picture to picture. The boy was to 
drawn as the foreground figure in heavier 
lines and he was to be consistently dressed in 


cartoons. The 


were India ink by an artist 


to be 


in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo 
Make checks payable to: Chief, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress 

3 Arvid Jacobson, Associate 
University of Kansas 

#Sex was controlled by using only 
and drawings of a male child 


copies 
Professor of Design, 


male subjects 
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sweater and jeans. The adult figures 
background. There 
minimum of props in the picture (eg 
characteristics on the figures were left out 
distracting directly accentuating 
adult-child interaction would be omitted. There were 
to be two adult-child 


adult was t male and in 


were 


silhouetted in the 


stimuli not 


pictures ol 
interaction. In one the 
the other, female 

The resulting pictures ranged 
senting extreme permissiveness to those 
almost complete adult 
pictures therefore be 


each specific 


from those repre- 
representing 
child. All 
discriminated on the 


C-FC) or 


control of the 
could 
control-treedom from 
sex of adult (M-F), (see Figure 1) 
The final group of 48 pictures was photographed 
and reduced This 
pictures was equally balanced for both C-FC and 
M-F. That is, there were 24 C pictures and 24 FC 
pictures, and both of these groups of pictures con 
tained a set with 12 (M) figures and a 
corresponding set with 12 female adult (F) figures. 
Administration. The child was presented the 48 
pictures, shuffled so as to obviate sequence effects, 
and requested to sort them into five different 
categories along a continuum from “most descriptive” 
to “least descriptive”’ 


set (e.g., 


basis of control 


to § cards selection of 48 


male adult 


instructional 
yourself as you are now”; 
would like to be’; “de- 
as you were last year,” etc.) 


according to some 
“describe 
“describe yourself as you 
scribe yourself : 

The child was instructed to sort the 48 pictures 
into the following five frequency categories to form 
a quasi-normal distribution: 3, 12, 18, 12, and 
He was told that he was entirely free to 
which pictures went into each of the categories, and 
that he might sort and re-sort the pictures until 
he was satisfied with their arrangement.® 

Sorting directions were read in a step-wise pro 
cedure. Any part of the directions was reread if 
it was felt that the child did not fully understand 
To facilitate greater discrimination with some sub- 
jects, the child was required to make successively 
finer and more differentiating subdivisions of the 
pictures until the structural requirements of the Q 
sort were fulfilled. The 
about 20 minutes 


bf hoose 


average sorting time was 

Scoring. Each picture was given a weighted score 
determined by the category in which it was placed 
A picture placed in the “most descriptive’ category 
received a weight picture 
next category weight 
Separate scores could be computed for the 
and the M-F dimensions by 
ings assigned to appropriate pictures 
the responses to be 


of 5: a placed in the 


of 4; and so on 
C-FC 
summing the weight- 
This allowed 
treated in terms of dimension 
scores as well as in terms of the individual weight- 
ings of the separate pictures. For the reliability 
study of the present research, both sources of re- 
Shontz and Fink (1961) 


received a 


sponse measures were used 

’More recent studies indicate that a six-category 
frequency distribution produces wider C score ranges 
and can still be handled satisfactorily by the 


subjects. The form of the distribution is: 3, 9, 12, 
i, & @ 


AND 
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Fic. 1. Pictures depicting control (a and b), free 
dom from control (« 
and female adult (b 


and d), male adult (a and c) 


ind d 


indicated that it is as essential to evaluate the con- 
sistency of dimension scores as it is to evaluate the 
consistency of the individual items, if, 
the dimension scores are to be 
measure. The results of the present study pertain to 
reliability at the item level and 
score for the C-FC dimensior 
Subjects. Forty-five male children at three age lev- 
randomly selected from 
districts in a smal 
The distribution of subjects, according to age, was 
15 6-year-olds, 13 8-year-olds, and 17 10-y 
Procedure 
test under 
conditions 
was 15-25 


as in our case, 
used as a response 


to the ¢ omposite 


els were elementary 


be hool 


two 
midwestern community 
ear-olds 

Each subject wa 
similar 
The 


days 


seen for test aid re 
environmental and instructional 
1 bet sorting tasks 
The instruc 


interval veen the 
‘describe yourself as you are now.” 


(average 19.3 days 


tions were to ‘ 

Results. The results of the two reliability 
studies are presented in Table 1. The progres- 
sion of the significant Pearson r coefficients 
for the three age groups in the item reliabil- 
ity study indicates that the older the children 
were, the more reliably they were able to sort 
the individual pictures on a test-retest basis. 
This suggests greater discrimination in the se- 
lection and organization of the pictures by the 
older children, although children at all three 
age levels were found to sort the pictures rea- 
sonably reliably. Also indicated is a narrow- 
ing in the range of positive coefficients from 
younger to older children 

As indicated in the lower half of Table 1, 
the reliability coefficients for the composite 
items, or total C scores, reflect a high degree 
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rABLE 1 


TestT—-RETEsT RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR INDI 


VIDUAL ITEMS AND TOTAL SCORES FOR THE THRE! 
AGE GrRouPS 


Age 


Individual Items r 
Range 


Db 


Composite Items r 
(C Scores 
p 


nN =15 


+N 13 
en 17 


4 Average r for 


of consistency over the three age levels. Con- 
siderably higher reliability coefficients were 
obtained for the composite scores than for 
the individual items because, in the grouped 
data based on the total scores across related 
items, the weighting of the individual pictures 
may vary while the total score remains con- 
stant. The results confirmed the notion that 
the PQT has utility for yielding reliable re- 
measures on the both 
vidual items and composite C scores 


sponse basis of indi- 


APPLICATION OF THE PQT 


Demonstration Study I 


Hypothesis. Butler and Haigh (1954) 
plied a Q technique to adult clients before, 
during, and following psychotherapy. Their 
results demonstrated that “A comparison of 
the self-ideal discrepancy of the clients at the 
precounseling point and at the follow-up point 
indicates a statistically 
(p. 74) in the 
gruency. No significant change was found in 


ap- 


significant change” 


direction of increasing con- 
a control group over a similar period of time. 
The authors concluded that the “low correla- 
tions between self and ideal are based on a 
low level of self-esteem related to a relatively 
low adjustment level” (p. 75). These conclu- 
sions were substantiated by others (Caplan, 
1957; Friedman, 1955; Hanlon, Hofstaetter, 
& O'Connor, 1954 & Vanderlippe 


1958) 


Purnet 
The present study used the POT to test 
the hypothesis that high self-ideal (S-1) agree- 
ment in children indicates better adjustment 
than low self-ideal (S-I) agreement. 


“XPERIENCED CONTROI 


Subject New sample $ ol 

institutionalized children “norma! 
children (N) were drawn for th udy. The aver 
(and age range) of the groups 
(8-11) and 8.8 (7-10) years, respectively. The PQT 
was individually administered. In one sorting the 
subjects were asked to describe themselves (the S 
sort) and in the other sorting they asked to 
describe the way they would like to be (the I sort 
The two sortings were completed in one setting. A 


age age 


was 99 


1 
were 


counterbalanced design was used 


quence efiects 
> j 
Results the two 


sorts for each child were compared by using 


The item distributions of 


Spearman’s rho as an estimate of r. The com- 
parison of the S and I sorts yielded a cor- 
relation the 29 chil- 
dren. The mean coefficient for the ED group 
40 and for the N Independ- 
ence of these means was tested by converting 
the estimated r’s to scores and applying 
the ¢ test. It was found that ¢ equaled 2.44 
with 27 degrees of freedom (significant at less 
than the .03 level, two-tailed test) 

Effect of 
19 ED subjects were compared with their Full 
Scale WISC scores. Spearman’s rho yielded a 
correlation 04, that in- 
telligence has little, if any, influence on the 
S-I relationships. A similar comparison wa 
undertaken with 30 N children. In this case 
the Porteus Test Quotient was compared to 
S-I values, yielding a correlation index of 

.08, again indicating that intelligence is in- 
significantly related to the degree of congru- 
ence between the S-I sorts 


coefficient for each of 


was group 58 


intelligence S-I coefficients of 


value of indicating 


Demonstration Study II 


Hypothesis. The character of the relatively 
lower S-I relationships in the above ED group 
and 


was examined by comparing their self- 


ideal-sorts to the sort of the way they used 


to be (was-sort). It was hypothesized that 
disturbed 
instructional set to 
way they used to be, these sorts would show 
with their 
since the children 


disturbed be 


if the emotionally children were 


given the describe the 


even less agreement ideal-sorts 


than their self-sorts, were 


presumably more emotionally 


they received treatment at the institu 
tion. Thus 
self (W-S) agreement would fall between the 
was-ideal (W-I) and the S-] 


Results. Pearson 7 


lore 


it was hypothesized that the wa 


agreements 
correlations on the I( 
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ED children indicated that the W-I showed 
the lowest agreement (.18), while S-I showed 
the highest agreement (.40). W-S agreement 
.21) fell between these two values, although 
it lies closer to the W-I value. These findings 
suggest that the ED children conceive of 
themselves as being closer to their ideal than 
they had formerly been, which agrees with 
the assumption of the study. 

The nature of the ideal-sort was further 
examined by comparing the ED group’s three 
sorts (was, self, and ideal) to the composite 
self-sort ° of 75 N children. Pearson r corre- 
lations indicated that the ED group’s ideal- 
sorts were closer to a composite pattern of 
self-sort responses from N children. (.62) 
than were the ED groups self- (.45) or was- 
sorts (.10). The ED children could therefore 
be said to idealize N patterns of behavior, but 
they gave evidence of being unable to incor- 
porate these patterns fully into their own 
self-concepts. 

‘he hypothesis that ED children are able 
to differentiate a more ideal pattern of re- 
further substantiated in the at- 
tenuation of their C scores as their sorts went 
from the was- (70.5). to the self- (61.4), to 
the ideal-sort (56.3). 


sponses is 


Demonstration Study III 


Hypothesis. In Demonstration I it was 
that ED children showed a greater 
discrepancy between the way they now per- 
ceive themselves and the way they would like 
to be, than did the N children. In Demonstra- 
tion II it was found that ED children showed 


found 


order to obtain the 


administered to 75 


8 In 
POT was 
adolescent 
6 to 10 


composite self-sort, the 
nondisturbed pre 
ages ranged from 
with the instruc- 
tions to yourself.” The weightings as- 
signed to each of the 48 pictures made possible a 
mean weighting value for each picture. The pictures 
then according to their mean 
weightings picture with the lowest 
the rank of 1, the next 
rank of 2, and 
highest mean 
rank of 48 Next, the 
tandard Q 
that were assigned the 
weight of 1; the next 
12 pictures were given a weight of 2; the next 18 
pictures were weight of 3; the next 1 
weight of 4; and the final 
3 pictures were given a weight of 5. 


male children, whose 


(average about 8 years), 


“describe 


rank ordered 
That is, the 
weighting 
lowest mean weighting was given the 
until the with the 


were 


mean was given 


so on, picture 


weightings received the 


pictures were arranged into the sort 


distribution. The picture 
lowest ranks were given a 
given a 


pictures were given a 
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scores in sorts that 
more closely approximated the N children’s 
composite self-sort. It follows from these find- 
ings that experienced C generally reflects the 
extent to which one’s self- 
tions are in agreement. It 


an attenuation of their ¢ 


and ideal-percep- 


was of interest 


to demonstrate this relationship more directly 
by evaluating the nature of systematic vari- 


ance that contributes to the different arrange- 
ments of the pictures when children sort their 
ideal as something different from the way 
they The isolation of 
this variance is made relatively simple since 
pictures that dis- 
tribute dimension of 
C-FC that a 
tendency exists for degree of maladjustment 
to be related to amount of C 

Results. The finding { 19 
(including the 10 child: 
was a negative correlatio 
which 


perceive themselve 


we have a priori selected 
themselves along the 
It was hypothesized general 
experienced. 
ED children 
ntioned above) 
coefficient (—.76). 
than the .01 
luding 19 men- 
correlation coeffi- 
65) was also found to be significant 
than the .01 level. These findings 
strongly support the notion that as S-I agree- 


1 


was significant at less 
level. For 30 N childre 
tioned above) a negatiy 
cient (— 
at less 
ment increases, C score decreases. Conversely 
the congruence 
himself and the 
shows greater dis- 


stated, as C score increases 
between the 
way he would like to be 


agreement. 


Wwa\ one 


Sees 


It should be pointed out, that individual 
children do not always endorse fewer C pic- 
tures when asked to sort an ideal as com 
pared to a self-sort. For instance, one psy- 
pictures on his 
His PQT pattern 
‘nt with the fact that 
this child had repeatedly expressed fear of de- 


chotic boy endorsed more C 
ideal- than on his self-sort 
was judged to be consiste 


stroying his therapist and a need for greater 
control. 

In principle, it is possible for many differ- 
ent patterns of relationships of C to S-I to be 
obtained, e.g., low experienced C with low or 
high S-I agreement, or high experienced C 
with low or high S-I agreement. The children 
used in this study have indicated that those 
high ( nerally show a 
vreater discrepancy between their S-] 
those who experience low 


who experience 
sorts 
while, conversely 
C generally 
their S-] 


show less discrepancy between 


sorts. Although the trend is con- 
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sistent, it is a group phenomenon; the PQT 
still allows for wide and important individual 
differences to be manifested in unique scoring 
patterns. 


Demonstration Study 1V 

Hy poth is. It Vas hypothe 
the ED 
cantly higher than the C 
since the C 


the 
signifi- 


that 


woul l be 


ized 
C score of group 
core of the N group, 
score found to be 


was inversely 


related to S-I congruence or the level of ad- 
justment. For this ¢ 
of children 
tained were again used 

Result The mean C score for the ED chil- 
dren was 61.5, while the mean for the N chil- 
(t 2.78). For 27 [ 
freedom this difference is significant at less 
than the .01 level. Again, these findings 
be interpreted to mean that the N 


test the same two 


groups 


from which S-I values were ob 


dren was 56.6 decrees of 
may 
children 
experience a decree of 


sjoT ific nti oreater 
gnincantliy greate! 


freedom in their interactions with 
adult figures, than do the ED children 
Effects of Intelligen The C 
ED subjects mentioned earlier were compared 
with their Full Scale WISC scores the 


C scores of 30 N subjects mentioned earliet 


personal 
scores of 19 
while 
were compared with their Porteus Test Quo- 
The vielded » 


man rho correlation values of 


indicating that 


tient two comparisor ear- 


| 
and .15, re- 


spectively, thus intelligence 
does not significantly contribute to the vari 
ance of the C scores 


Demonstration Stud, 


Hypothesis. We were it 


mining whether judgment 


terested in deter 
the 


ifications as 


made about 
pictures correspond to their clas 


at... .FPu 


was assessed by determining whether pictures 


picture. In other words, validity 


} 


intentionally drawn to depict C would actu- 


ally be perceived as C by children. 
Subjects. Four new mak biect used for 
this study. Their mean age and IQ w 8 
8-13) and pectivel) 
Procedure. Each child " ! to describe 


pictures,’ 36 C 


(range 


95.5 (rang 


and thu 8 de scription 
id tra ibed h description 
point scale i ler to assess the 
Forces in environment vere 
or the ly j ir 10 concept 

7 These 5 pi ture I 1 the 
of stimuli 


original group 
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of the press “dominance 
situation in which the hero is forced, pre 
seduced into doing something 


described 


vented, OI 


Results. The individual 
guised so that they did not identify the pic- 
tures, were rated by the senior author. Rat- 
ings for the predetermined C pictures were 
compared to the ratings for the predetermined 
FC pictures by the median test, corrected for 
continuity (Siegel, 1956, pp. 111-116). X 


19.23 (p 


statements, dis- 


for one degree of freedom was 

)1), thus, strongly confirming the hypothe- 
is that what had been dubbed as a C pi 
ture, on an a priori basis 


is C by the child 


pl 


is also perceived 


Demonstration Study VI 


From the results of the content study, the 


following que tion become 
kind of C do the pi tur 


of C depicted by 18 


» kinds 


lvzed by making use 


tained 


above However t] i 


was not in the degree of C, but in the nature 


of the C indicated in the ‘nts describ- 
Thus the 


were again evaluated. but 


ing the pictures came 


statements 
an effort was made 
to rationally organize the different kinds of 


interactions that mediate between the child 


and the adult 
vided by 


The descriptive statements pro 
the 


descriptive statements 


each of the four children for 


18 pictures vielded 72 
The four statements for each picture were 


examined on the basis of their earlier “press” 


If the ratings were homogeneous, the 


ratings 


four statements were directly combined into 


one statement about the picture. If some vari 


ance existed between the ratings of the four 


statements, an average rating was determined 


ind a compromise statement was constructed 


to reflect the average rating, so that one sum 


made about 
Finally, the 18 


rationally grouped into 


nary themati 
the C 


mary state 


statement was 


each of picture sum 


nents were 
the n 


child 


was made to make 


three categories, according to iture of 


between the and the 


No attempt 


mutually exclusive 


the interaction 


adult figure 


the categorie 


The three salient categories and the num 


*Only 18 
were included 
additional 


necessat 
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ber of statements falling into each, were: (a) 
restriction of spontaneous behavior (12), (5) 
compelled to act against his will (5), and (c) 
not granted desired attention (2). One state- 
ment fell in both categories (a) and (d), re- 
flecting two possible interpretations of the 
picture. That is, the children were uncertain 
in this case as to whether the mother was 
compelling the boy to cross the street or re- 
stricting him from crossing it. 

The largest category, “restriction of spon- 
taneous behavior,” is characterized in the 
statement, “The mother (or father) is not 
permitting the boy to play with his toys.” 
The smallest category, “not granted the de- 
sired attention,” is reflected in the statement, 
“The mother (or father) is not giving the 
boy the attention he wants.” The intermedi- 
ate category, “compelled to act against his 
will,” is exemplified in the statement, “His 
mother (or father) is trying to make him eat 
food he dislikes.” 


DISCUSSION 


Relatedness to the ory. The structure of the 
C-FC dimension is consistent with Rogers 
(1959) approach, which stresses that the in- 
dividual can live in a comfortable and fluid 
relationship with others only when he has the 
freedom to experience himself. The converse 
of a comfortable relationship with others is 
a function of the way the individual has con- 
strued his past experiences, specifically as be- 
ing restrictive. In regard to the behavioral 
consequences of client-centered therapy, Rog- 
ers (Rogers & Skinner, 1956) states that “the 
client will become self-directing, less rigid, 
more open to the evidence of his senses, bet- 
ter organized and integrated, more similar to 
the ideal he has chosen for himself” (p. 
1063). Paralleling this theoretical framework 
is the C-FC dimension, which reflects a grow- 
ing away from fixedness or restriction of be- 
havior to more fluid and comfortable inter- 
personal relationships through the individu- 
al’s closer approximation to his ideal. 

The developmental movement from C to- 
ward FC is also consistent with G. W. All 
port’s (1955) comment on the therapeutic 
He states that 
hope that a corrected self-image, a more ra- 


process “Psychotherapy gives 


tional assessment of one’s behavior, will re- 
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duce compulsion, induce order, and free chan- 
nels of development to accord with chosen 
aims. Hence, even a scientific psychology con- 
cedes that self-knowledge may lead to rela- 
tive freedom” (p. 84). Lewin (1951) also 
stressed the importance of freedom. He stated: 
“Tt is likely that freedom distinguishes 
man from kindred animals more than does 
his higher intelligence” (p. 136). He further 
stated that this intended action 
is undoubtedly related to the problem of psy- 
chological control. Thus, the correspondence 
of the C-FC dimension to the basic processes 
of psychological growth and to the develop- 
ment of a degree of freedom of choice finds 
support in several noted theoretical views. 
Research implications. The PQT would lend 
itself well to longitudinal investigations of the 
processes of psychotherapy with children. Re- 
peated administrations of the PQT to a child 
in therapy should 
fluctuations of C 
havior changes. 


freedom of 


demonstrate 
scores as the 


systematic 
child’s_ be- 


The PQT could provide an excellent meas- 
uring device for studying certain questions of 
delinquency: e.g., does the child who feels 
his activities are more controlled or inhibited 
show more acting out behavior? 
out children with high C scores exhibit be- 
havior unlike other children, in relation to 
either M or F pictures? 


Do acting- 


1 


Further work (as with the case of the psy- 


chotic child in Demonstration Study IIT) 
might well attempt to relate unusual S-I and 
C patterns to specific qualities of experience. 

Additional problems are suggested by the 
possibility that C does not always represent 
an environmental condition 
the present studies 


(range I 


For example, in 
time at the institution 
40 months; mean = 20 months) 
was unrelated either to experienced control 
- .04) in 
the ED group. This raises the question of the 
extent to which externally 


(r .16) or to S-I agreement (r 


imposed controls 
are similar to psychologically experienced con- 
trols. Dalton (1961) called this a problem of 
determinism, that is, a question of the extent 
to which the individual 
ternal influences, 


controlled by ex- 
as opposed to self-insights 
It is quite possible that the externally con 
different kind of 
regulation (perhaps “compelled to act against 


trolled child experiences a 
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his will’’) than does the internally controlled 
child (who might describe himself more in 
terms of “restriction of spontaneous behav- 
ior’). 

Finally, the measurement of C facilitates 
further understanding of the role control 
plays in creativity. A study, currently under 
way, suggests that experienced C not 
differ appreciably between creative and non- 
creative groups of preadolescent males. How- 
ever, the creative fantasies of high C children 
appear to contain 


does 


more aggression, particu- 
larly in the form of fears of self-destruction. 
Children with low C scores seem to possess 
a greater tolerance for novel ideas without 
demonstrating accompanying anxiety. 

Limitations. The findings with normal chil- 
dren indicate that the PQT yields reasonably 
reliable response measures on the basis of in- 
dividual items and composite C scores. As 
yet, similar reliability lacking for 
emotionally disturbed children. Also, no reli- 
ability work has been done with the S-I co- 
efficients for either the normal or the emo- 
tionally disturbed groups. The fact that S-I 
indices were predictively useful suggests that 
they possess a certain minimal reliability, but 
it does not reveal what the value of that reli- 
ability might be. 

A second limitation of 


data are 


the present investi- 
gation is the absence of any attempt to vali- 
date the FC pictures. The seriousness of this 
omission lies in the fact that the FC pictures 
rather than the C pictures are more frequently 
chosen to represent the self-concept on the 
positive side of the O sort distribution. Since 
the FC and C scores are reciprocals it makes 
no difference, in a quantitative sense, which 
is used. Nevertheless, it is important to un- 
derstand more fully the meaning of the FC 
pictures to the subjects themselves. This prob- 
lem is currently being investigated. 
SUMMARY 

A picture Q Technique (PQT) was de- 
signed to meet the demand for a meaningful 
measurement of an aspect of the self-concept 
in preadolescents. The usefulness of the PQT 
was demonstrated in research situa 
tions. It was concluded that the PQT reliably 
yielded valid response measures of experi- 
enced control, as 


several 


an index of adjustment, in 


EXPERIENCED CONTROL 
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preadolescents. This finding was supported in 
several research situations. The meaning of 
freedom from control was discussed, and sug- 
gestions for further research were outlined. 
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DIMENSIONS AND CORRELATES OF TEXTURE 
PREFERENCES * 


C. M. CHRISTENSEN 


University of Alberta 


That personality characteristics are related 
to preferences for textures and forms is sug- 
gested by theory and supported by research. 
In the realm of esthetic theory, the relation- 
ship between form and feeling has received 
considerable attention. Pratt (1961, p. 80) 
refers to ‘the expressiveness of art as a prop- 
erty closely bound up with the perceptual 
structure’ as a “prominent theme in present 
day aesthetic theory.” 

Several investigations have dealt with the 
dimensions and correlates of preferences for 
esthetic objects. For example, Eysenck’s 
(1947, 1953) analysis of preferences for 
visual stimuli yielded a bipolar factor repre- 
senting simple, obvious stimuli versus com- 
plex, subtle stimuli. Barron (1952, 1953a, 
1953b) and Welsh (1959) also identified a 
complexity-simplicity dimension in a series 
of studies involving preferences for black and 
white drawings. They have reported signifi- 
cant correlations between preference for com- 
plex figures and a wide variety of personality 
characteristics. 

Rorschach theory deals extensively with 
form, shading, and texture responses (Beck, 
1951; Bohm, 1960). Form responses are re- 
garded as indicative of intellectual control 
whereas shading and texture responses reflect 
general feeling or affect, particularly anxiety. 
Factorial analyses of Rorschach scores have 
yielded separate factors on which form and 
shading responses load. Consalvi and Canter 
(1957) found that form dominant shading 
scores had high loadings on an “intelligence” 
factor and the shading and texture scores 
loaded on a “low form” factor. Geertsma 
(1962) obtained separate shading and vista 
factors. Singer, Wilensky, 


and McCraven 


1 This research was supported by grant from the 
Alberta Advisory Educational Re 
search 

Portions of this 
Annual 
Association 


Committee on 


paper 
Convention of the 


read at the 
American 


were 1961 


Psychological 


(1956) obtained high shading response load- 
ings on an “emotional surgency” factor. The 
factor on which shading and texture scores 
loaded were generally interpreted as an emo- 
tional or affective experience dimension. A 
somewhat different interpretation was given 
by Williams and Lawrence (1954) in their 
factor analysis of the Rorschach and MMPI. 
Shading scores, MMPI K and Es, and verbal 
IQ had positive loadings on a factor labeled 
“ego strength.” MMPI Pt, Sc, and F scores 
had negative loadings on this factor. 

To help clarify the nature and meaning 
of texture preferences, research was done on 
the dimensions of texture preferences and 
some correlates of these dimensions. A Tex- 
ture Preference Inventory, Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality and Kuder 
preference administered to 
samples of college students and intercorrela- 
tions computed. Previous research and theory 
indicated that preferences for textures are 
related to 
variables. 


Inventory, 


record were 


personality, including interest, 


METHOD 
Texture Preference Inventory 


Description and development of preference in- 
ventory. The Texture Preference Inventory is based 
on a correlational analysis of preferences for photo- 
graphs of texturous materials (Christensen, 1961) 
A variety of materials brick, bark, cloth, 
leather, and metal was photographed. The photo- 
graphs were randomly presented to a 
sample of subjects indicate 
which texture of each pair they preferred. All items 
or pairs were intercorrelated and a cluster analysis 
was carried out to sort the items into homogeneous 
groups. A_ professional inspected the 
cluster of items and recomm« some rearrang 
ment of items to increase th Twelve 
clusters of items resulted 

The Texture Preference Inventory was 
by printing in a booklet 
representing the 12 cluster 
cluster are 


such as 


paired and 


with instructions to 


artist then 
nded 


homogeneity 


made up 
144 pairs of photographs 

Photographs from each 
paired twice with photographs from all 
the other clusters, ie 
taken 
texture is 


permutation of 12 
Thus 


Twelve 


different 
kind of 


pairs are 


things two at a time 


pre sented ? times 


each 
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rABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATION AND RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF TEXTURE PREFERENCE CLUSTERS 


Subjects are in iT 1 t I 


briefly look at suggested by the it 
n l u numbered 
are obtained l 5, 8 ' 


r lation 1 sé lara 
of textures which texture they ter > texture ] of the 
then ir ite their preference on a classes. The first class include 
parate ans r she ely cores 5, 8, and 11 with 
by counting within each of approximately 
cluster that i ferré by tl I 


tercorrelation 


i i t exture 
included in th iss ; he follow i 
t 1 I iption »f cluster A] tion 
thoug cluster ilysi intercorrelations lines and forms, varied 
maximizes the correlatior \ n clusters and 


ind mini and three 


omple } 


dimensional 
izes correlations between 


, It does nol i ferred to aS complex l 
ure independence of clus formation regarding In contrast to the 

obtained by al the sir ipl 
Inventory to numbered 3, 4 


4, 


relationship 
idministering th 


1 sample of 52 f iat education cribed as simpk 
students and i male undergraduate ind linear. The 
oment correlations co three clusters is 

efficients between h ] ste computed Cl 
irately for 1 fer uder and the ire€ differing 
ilts are given in i r I , imilar tructured and 

itv for the intercorrelati for and male beled 


education student ! 
usters numbe 


simple unstructured. Textur 
students this class 
textures tion 


1! uded in 
can 


be described as follows: slight varia 
of form. indefini 


l 


and two-dimensional 
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Intercorrelation of the clusters is approximately .3( 
Cluster Number 6 does not relate clearly to the 
other three classes. All the correlations between the 
complex unstructured textures (Clusters 1, 2, 5, 8, 
and 11), and the simple structured textures 
(Clusters 3, 4, and 9) are consistently negative 
with a mean of approximately —.44. Similarly, the 
correlations between the complex unstructured tex- 
tures and the simple unstructured textures (Clusters 
7, 10, 12) are consistently negative with a mean of 
approximately 48. However, the correlations be- 
tween the simple structured textures and the simple 
unstructured textures are generally small, include 
both positive and negative values, and yield a mean 
of .11. The textures appear to vary along two 
dimensions. One dimension representing complexity 
or intricacy and the other dimensions representing 
structuredness or definiteness of form. 

Reliability. Test-retest reliability coefficients, with 
one week elapsing administration of the 
inventory, were obtained for a sample of male and 
a sample of female students 
in Table 1, ranged from 


between 


The coefficients, given 
65 to .92 


RESULTS 


Product-moment correlations between the 
Texture Preference Inventory (TPI) and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic 


Personality Inven- 
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tory (MMPI) and the Kuder Preference 
Record, Vocational (Kuder) are reported in 
Tables 2 Correlations between the 
TPI and MMPI were computed separately 
for males and females and the first value in 
each cell of Table 2 is the correlation for 
females. Correlations with the Kuder were 
computed for a sample of 63 male and female 
students. Raw scores were employed through- 
out and the MMPI scores were uncorrected 
for K. It should be noted that the MMPI M} 
raw the 


a high raw 


2 


and 3. 


score for females is the reverse of 
T score typically reported, i.e., 


score indicates femininity. 


Consider first the correlates of preferences 


for complex unstructured textures (Clusters 
2, 5, 8, and 11). Female preferences for 

unstructured textures correlated 
with Hy (Hysteria) and Ma 
(Hypomania) and negatively with Si (Social 
Introversion), Hs (Hypochondriasis), Mf 
( Masculinity-Femininity and Pa _ (Para- 
noid). Male preferences correlated negativel, 
with D (Depression), Hy 


complex 
positively 


(Hysteria), and 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEXTURE 


MINNESOTA MULTIPHASI 


Minnesota Mult 


H 


18 
os 


* Significant’at 


** Significant_at 


INVENTORY 
INVENTORY 


PREFERENCI 
PERSONALITY 
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rABLE 


CORRE! BETWEEN TEXTURE 


KUDER PREFERENCI 


\TIONS 


r Preference Record, Vox 


Pa (Paranoid). Kuder Artistic interest 
correlated positively; and Mechanical, Com- 
putational, and Clerical interest 
negatively with preferences for 
unstructured textures. 

Relying primarily on the work of Drake 
and Oetting (1959) with MMPI profiles for 
college students, a general description of sub- 
jects preferring complex unstructured texture 
is attempted. Women are characterized as 
socially outgoing, free from social problems, 
“marriage oriented,” and having vague goals. 
The vague goals may reflect a nonconformist 
attitude where the typical feminine goals 
are rejected. Similarly, men are character- 
ized as socially secure and free from worries. 
The results suggest that preference for com- 
plex unstructured textures is indicative of 
responsiveness, 
anxiety, and a 
creative activities 
routine activities. 

Correlates of preferences for simple struc- 
tured textures (Clusters 3, 4, and 9) can be 
contrasted with those of complex unstruc- 
tured. Mf, Pa, and Si correlate positively 
with female preferences. D, Hy,’Pt (Psychas- 
thenia), and Sc (Schizophrenia) correlated 
positively with male preferences. Again using 
Drake and Oeéetting’s (1959) descriptions, 
women preferring simple structured textures 
are characterized inse- 
curity, and feelings of physical inferiority. 


correlated 
complex 


good morale, tolerance of 


for intuitive, 


than 


preference 


rather concrete, 


by shyness, social 


CORRELATES OF TEXTURI 


PREFERENCES 


3 


PREFERENCE INVENTORY 


RECORD, VOCATIONAL 


ational 


Males are characterized by self-conscious- 
ness, social insecurity, tenseness, nonrespon- 
siveness, worry, conflict, 
unhappiness, and confusion. Literary interest 
correlated positively and mechanical interest 
correlated negatively. 

Preferences for simple unstructured tex- 
tures (Clusters 7, 10, and 12) did not cor- 
relate clearly with the MMPI. For 
women, Mf and Hs correlated positively and 
K negatively. This could be indicative of 
reliance on physical symptoms and a non- 
psychological orientation. Only Hy 
lated negatively with male preferences 
Correlations with the Kuder is clearer. Per- 
suasive, Artistic, Literary, and Musical ‘in- 
terest correlated negatively with Outdoor, 
Mechanical Computational, and _ Scientific 
interest correlated positively with preferences 
for simple unstructured textures. This ap- 
pears to reflect an interest in things versus 
an interest in people. It may also indicate 
feel- 


indecisiveness, 


as 


corre- 


either an avoidance or unawareness of 
ing, a blandness. 


DISCUSSION 


The results can be conceptualized in terms 
of the relationship between four variables: 
ambiguity and complexity of stimuli, arousal 
level, and reaction to arousal. Complexity 
refers to the intricacy, variety, and number 


of dimensions involved in the stimuli, and 
ambiguity to the vagueness of structure. For 
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example, a blank piece of paper would be 
considered very simple and highly ambigu- 
ous or unstructured. Similarly, an intricate 
geometric design would be considered com- 
plex and unambiguous or structured. Arousal 
level has reference to a general level of acti- 
vation as conceptualized by Lindsley (1957) 
and anxiety would represent the upper end 
of the arousal continuum. Reaction to 
arousal is concerned with an_ individual’s 
desire to seek or avoid arousal and his meth- 
ods for coping or dealing with the arousal. 

Considerable research has shown that 
complexity and ambiguity are postively as- 
sociated with the arousal value of stimuli. 
Barron (1953a) and Welsh (1959) obtained 
positive relationships between anxiety and 
preference for complex figures. Dibner 
(1958) obtained a positive relationship be- 
tween ambiguity of interview and four out 
of five measures of anxiety. Hamilton 
(1957) found that Conversion Hysterics and 
Obsessionals avoided ambiguity more than 
Anxiety states. Cox and Sarason (1954) 
reported that high anxiety subjects gave 
fewer texture responses to the Rorschach 
than low anxiety subjects. However, Waller 
(1960) reported more shading responses by 
psychiatric subjects than normal subjects 
when an inquiry procedure was used that 
made it easy for the subject to report de- 
terminants of the responses. Waller concluded 
that anxiety is related to shading but a 
subject under stress may have difficulty in 
reporting it. Berlyne (1960) concluded: 

. ambiguity and complexity are, in way, 
associated with, or equivalent to, anxiety . fear, 
complexity, uncertainty, and conflict all contribute 
to a common fund of arousal (p. 215) 


some 


Although others have not made a clear 
distinction between ambiguity and complex- 
ity, it is theoretically helpful to do so and 
this is consistent with the results of the 
present study. It is assumed here that only 
the complexity of the stimuli is positively 
associated with arousal level and individuals 
differ not only in their sensitivity to be 
aroused but also in their ability to cope 
with a high level of arousal. Of the indi- 
viduals who are sensitive to and aroused by 
complex stimuli, some will be able to cope 
effectively with the arousal and prefer am- 
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biguous stimuli while others who can not 
cope effectively with a high level of arousal 
will be “intolerant of 
structured stimuli. 


umbiguity” and prefer 


Frenkel-Brunswik (1949, 
scribed the individual intolerant of 
ambiguity as a rigid, prejudiced person ad- 
hering to. conventional values and who re- 
sponds in a stereotyped and 


1951) has de- 


. : 
who 1S 


“all-or-none” 
fashion. Development of these traits is at- 
tributed to strong ambivalent feelings toward 
parents with repression of the negative feel- 
ings and confusion lurking behind the facade 
that is maintained. One gains the impression 
that this difficulty is not lack of feeling or 
sensitivity to stimuli, but rather an inability 
to cope with feelings aroused. Ambiguity is 
avoided because the individual is unable to 
structure and deal with it effectively. There- 
fore he must rely on structures provided by 
others. Jensen (1957) arrives at a similar 
conclusion based on correlations between the 
MMPI and authoritarianism. 
nine studies plus his own research revealed 
a fairly 
MMPI scales and 
thoritarianism. D, Pt, Sc correlated positively 
and K, Hy correlated negatively with au- 
thoritarianism. Jensen 
that: 


His survey of 


consistent between 


measures of au- 


relationship 
various 


(1957) 


concludes 


The impression is that prejudiced, 
persons have less 
are thus more exposed and 
logical stress, in the face of which they develop 
tendencies toward pessimism, cynicism, low moral 
D), and psychological isolation (Sc), with 
the more primitive defenses compulsive, ritua)- 
istic, and schizoid triad D, Pt, Sc 
(p. 310). 


authoritarian 
defenses and 
vulnerable to psycho- 


well-developed ego 


| £ 


along 


nature 


Other research also supports the assump- 
tion that intolerance of ambiguity is a func- 
tion of capacity to cope effectively with a 


Many 


high level of arousal. researchers, 
employing a variety of stimuli, have reported 
a positive relationship between authoritarian 
attitudes and ambiguity. 
Barron (1953a) Rosenberg and Zimet 
(1958), for example, obtained such a rela- 
tionship with figure drawings 
stimuli. Similar results 

Block and Block (1951) 


with the autokinetic 


intolerance of 
and 


and designs as 
obtained by 
Taft (1956) 
phenomenon, 


were 
and 


and 
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O'Connor (1952) with an attitude scale as a 
measure of intolerance of ambiguity. Hamil- 
ton (1957), using a variety of test situa- 
tions, found that neurotic subjects avoid 
ambiguity more than normals. It has also 
been demonstrated that experimentally in- 
duced stress and frustration (Brim & Hoff, 
1957; Smock, 1955a, 1955b) result in an 
increased intolerance of ambiguity and desire 
for certainty. 

Research by Barron and Welsh (Barron, 
1952, 1953a, 1953b; Barron & Welsh, 1952; 
Welsh, 1959) indicate that individuals who 
prefer complex-ambiguous stimuli are respon- 
sive to stimuli and equipped to cope with 
arousal producing situations. Such individuals 
were more independent of group opinion and 
social conventions, aggressive, impulsive, ex- 
pansive, original, fluent, and they were more 
highly aroused (anxious) without being re- 
pressive. 

Returning now to the results of the present 
study, a brief description is given of indi- 
viduals preferring the three different types 
of textures. 

Individuals who are able and eager to cope 
with their environment prefer complex un- 
structured These individuals are 
sensitive and responsive to stimuli, comfort- 
able with the feelings evoked, seek stimula- 
tion, and obtain satisfaction from structuring 
an ambiguous situation. Results reported ear- 
lier are supportive. Preferences for the com- 
plex unstructured stimuli correlated positively 
with Ma and Artistic interest and negatively 
with Mf, Hs, Pa, Si, D, Clerical interest, 
Mechanical _ interest Computational 
interest. 


textures 


and 
Individuals who are sensitive and respon- 
sive to stimuli but unable to cope effectively 
with their environment prefer structured tex- 
tures. Ambiguity is intolerable because the 
individual is unable to 
tures. When faced with an ambiguous situa- 
tion such an individual is likely to become 
anxious and obsessive and he will likely 
deal with the by either seeking 
premature closure or repressing. Note posi- 
tive correlations with Mf, Pa, Si, D, Hy, Pt, 
Sc, Literary interest and negative correla- 
tions with Mechanical interest. 

Individuals who prefer simple unstructured 


create his own struc- 


situation 
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textures are not sensitive and responsive to 
stimuli. Generally strong feelings are not 
aroused and consequently the problem of 
coping with feelings does not exist. If strong 
feelings should be evoked as in a stressful 
situation, individuals would be more 
likely to develop a physical symptom than 
worry about it or become depressed. That is, 
these individuals are not 


these 


psychologically 


minded, nor are they introspective or repres- 


sive, but rather they are extroverts in the 
Jungian sense. The MMPI results are not 
as clear in this instance, but the positive 
correlation with Hs and negative correlation 
with Hy are not inconsistent with the de- 
scription given. Correlations with the Kuder 
are more persuasive. Positive correlations 
were obtained with Outdoor, Mechanical, 
Computational, and Scientific interests. Nega- 
tive correlations were obtained with Per- 
suasive, Artistic, Literary, and Musical 
interests. These individuals prefer activities 
that are not primarily concerned with human 
feelings and values. 


SUMMARY 


\ Texture Preference Inventory measuring 
preference for 12 clusters of photographs of 
texturous material, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, and the Kuder 
Preference Record were 
samples of college students 
of the texture clusters and 
texture preference with the 
Kuder were determined. 

Intercorrelation of texture sug- 
gested a threefold classification: complex 
unstructured, simple structured, and simple 
unstructured textures. Two dimensions, 
plexity and structuredness or 
appeared relevant. 

Preferences for complex unstructured tex- 
tures correlated positively with Ma and 
Artistic interest and negatively with Mf, Hs, 
Pa, Si, D, Clerical, Mechanical, and Compu- 
tational interests. Individuals preferring 
these textures were described as sensitive and 
responsive to stimuli, seekers of stimulation, 
and capable of dealing effectively with un- 
structured situations. Preferences for simple 
structured textures correlated positively with 
Mf, Pa, Si, D, Hy, Pt, Sc, 


administered to 
Intercorrelation 
correlation of 
MMPI 


and 


clusters 


com- 
ambiguity 


and Literary 
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interest and negatively with Mechanical in- 
terest. Individuals preferring these textures 
were also described as sensitive and respon- 
sive to stimuli but lacking in ability to cope 
with an ambiguous situation. Preferences for 
imple unstructured textures correlated posi- 
tively with Outdoor, Mechanical, Computa- 
tional, and Scientific interests and negatively 
with Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, and Musi- 
cal interests. A positive correlatior vith //s 
and a negative correlation with Hy were also 
obtained. Individuals preferring these tex- 
tures were described as insensitive and un- 
responsive to stimuli, preferring activities 
devoid of human feelings and values. 
Complexity, ambiguity, arousal value of 


stimuli, and the individual’s reactions to 


arousal were notions used to interpret the 
findings. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SPEECH DISRUPTION 
THE EXPERIENCE 


STANLEY FELDSTEIN anp 


William Alanson White 


Disturbances or disruptions in word-to-word 
progression, in with pitch, 
pauses, and other nonlexical parameters, can 


common rate, 


be considered among the vocal “gestures’’ of 
speech. They occur frequently and, for the 
most part, are unnoticed by the speaker 
(Mahl, 1960). In addition, proportions of 
their occurrence have been shown to vary 
lawfully inter- and intraindividually (Mahl, 
1960). It thus seems reasonable to assume 
that speech disturbances represent a mean- 
ingful dimension of behavior. Much of the ex- 
ploration of speech disruption was done by 
Mahl, who developed two unrelated measures 
of speech disturbances, the Ah and non-Ah 
ratios. The non-Ah ratio has been found to 
correlate significantly with moment-to-mo- 
ment fluctuations of anxiety (Kasl & Mahl, 
1958; Mahl, 1956). At present, there is in- 
sufficient the relation- 
ship of the Ah ratio to any particular emo- 
tional state, although it has been found to 
differentiate between schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic patients (Feldstein, 1962). 
The question raised here is whether the non- 
Ah ratio only measures anxiety, or whether 
it measures general The 


evidence concerning 


emotional arousal 


pertinence of the question is suggested by 
references to the non-Ah ratio as a measure 


of affect or “emotionality” * (Blumenthal, 


1961). What is called for is an investigation 
of the relationship of the ratio to other emo- 
tional states. One study (Schulze, Mahl, & 
Holzberg, 1959) which attempted to explore 
the effect of erotic stimuli on the Ah and non- 


1 The authors are indebted 
John Antrobus of the Institute of Psychological Re- 
search, Teachers Columbia University, for 
their assistance in the obtaining of the subject sam- 
ple, and to Thelma Fishman and Diane Farrell for 
their scoring of the data. The study 
by Grants M-4548 and M-4571 from 
Institute of Mental Health, United 
Health Service 


2T.P 


to Jerome Singer and 
College, 
was supported 
the National 
States Public 


Dineen, personal communication, 1961. 
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TO 
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litute, ork City 


Ah ratios obtained no differences between the 
subjects’ responses to the erotic 
erotic stimuli the 
study pointed out that 


and 
author 


non- 

the 
for some reason, the 
subjects may not have been sexually aroused 
by the erotic material. 


Howeve! of 


The present study was designed to examine 
the relationship of the Ah and non-Ah ratios 
to the experience of anger. Previous efforts to 
explore the effects of anger on speech disturb- 
ances have been primarily concerned with 
only the Ah ratio. Mahl * found, in the analy- 
sis of two controversial interdisciplinary con- 
ferences, that cautiously expressed disagree- 
ment yielded higher Ah ratios than did openly 
expressed disagreement. Another unpublished 
study (Kasl, 1957) reported the occurrence 
of higher Ah ratios during an “Anger”’ inter- 
view than during a “Neutral” interview. For 
the present experiment, however, it was hy 
pothesized that neither the Ah ratio nor the 
non-Ah ratio is significantly related to the ex- 
perience of situationally provoked anger. To 
test the hypothesis, subjects were required to 
participate in a pre-experimental, or control, 
interview and then in an anger provoking, or 
experimental, interview. Change in verbal be- 
havior in the experimental interview was de- 
termined by comparing it to the control in- 
terview. In other words, each subject acted 
as his own control. The criterion of experi- 
enced anger was which were 
elicited in a postexperimental interview. The 
rationale for using introspective reports was 
succinctly stated by Krause and Pilisuk 
(1961) in their justification of self 
reports as a criterion of anxiety. The word 
“anger” should be substituted for their phrase, 
“afraid or anxious.” They said that “ one 
cannot feel afraid or anxious and yet not be 
subject to this emotion, for the feelings are 
sufficient evidence of the emotion’s presence” 
(p. 416). 


se] f-rey orts, 


using 


3G. F. Mahl, personal communication, 1961 
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Although no hypotheses were made about 
it, another interview was incorporated into 
the experimental design to explore the possi- 
bility that anger aroused in a provocative 
situation may “spill over” into a subsequent 
nonprovocative situation and be reflected in 
some change in the Ah and/or non-Ah ratios. 


METHOD 


The subjects were 18 17-18 year old college fresh- 
men volunteers who were paid for their participa- 
tion. None of them exhibited any obvious speech de- 
fects. A vocabulary test (Thorndike & Gallup, 1944) 
had been previously administered to each subject as 
part of a different experiment in order to obtain a 
brief estimate of intelligence. The mean score for the 
group was 15.2, and the scores ranged from 13 to 20. 
The range, in terms of percentile values based upon 
a “standard voting sample,” was from .70 to .90. 

Each subject participated individually in four 10 
15 minute interviews. The first, or pre-experimental, 
interview was intended to provide samples of speech 
against which the speech samples from the experi- 
mental interviews could be compared. In it, the sub- 
ject was asked to give biographical and socioeco- 
nomic information. In addition, the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration (P-F) Test was administered, to 
provide discussion material for one of the two ex- 
perimental interviews. 

Immediately after the first interview 10 of the 
subjects participated in one kind of experimental in- 
terview while the remaining 8 subjects took part in 
another. The 10 subjects were seen individually in 
an anger provoking interview by a second experi- 
menter.* To induce anger, the experimenter arrived 
at the interview 5 minutes late. He then used a pre- 
pared protocol of the P-F Test which he alleged to 
be the one taken by the subject and about which he 
made insulting remarks. When the subject denied re- 
sponsibility for the protocol, his own responses were 
solicited and were then commented upon in a depre- 
catory fashion. The interview was ended abruptly. 
Essentially, the procedure represented a modification 
of Feshbach’s (1951) technique which sought to in- 
duce anger in,a group of college students by insult- 
ing their intellectual capabilities. 

After the anger provoking interview, the 10 sub- 
jects were presented, again individually, with a set 
of typed questions (Table 1). Each subject was 
ushered into a room with a tape recorder and was 
asked to spend from 10 to 15 minutes alone in the 
room answering the questions aloud and into the 
microphone. The questions were thought to be suffi- 
ciently neutral to allow for the expression of any 
anger the subject may have felt. The expression of 
such anger would be inappropriate in terms of the 


#Simon Feder conducted all the anger provoking 
interviews. One of the authors (SF) was the experi- 
menter in the pre- and postexperimental interviews 
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rABLI 
QUESTIONS ASKED IN THE INAPPROPRIATI 
ANGER INTERVIEW 


1. What kind of vacation wou 
have to worry about expenses? 


you plan if you didn’t 
2. If you won the Irish sweepstakes and had to spend 
all the money, how would you go about doing it? 


3. What would you say if you were selected as an out 
standing candidate for the Peace Corps and invited by 
by the President to appear with him on a national TV 
station to promote the prograr 


4. What points would you touch on in your acceptance 
speech if you were elected president of your class by a 
unanimous vote? 


5. In what ways has living in New York City contrib 
uted to your formal education at Columbia and to your 
informal education? In what way 
tribute to your education? 


s can it further con 


nature of this interview, but understandable if the 
anger were considered to be “displaced” from the 
previous interview. For convenience, the interview 
was labeled an “inappropriate anger” (IA) inter- 
view, and the 10 subjects were called the IAs group. 

The other eight formed the IA; group 
and, after completing the pre-experimental interview, 
participated first in the 
view and then in the 


subjects 


inappropriate anger inter- 
anger provoking interview 
Thus, their speech in the inappropriate anger inter- 
view provided the control sample against which the 
speech of the IA, group in the same interview was 
evaluated 

The final interview participated in by all subjects 
was the postexperimental interview. The aim of the 
interview was to explain the purpose of the experi- 
ment and to attempt to relieve adverse feelings the 
subjects may have experienced. In addition, the sub- 
jects were asked what their feelings had been in re- 
sponse to the anger provoking interview in order to 
obtain, through self-reports, a measure of whether 
they had experienced anger during the interview 

All but one of the interviews were electronically 
recorded.° 


Scoring 


The scoring of speech disturbances as originally 
described by Mahl (1956) involves the simultaneous 
use of tape recordings and verbatim transcripts of 
the recordings. The scoring method used in the pres- 
ent study was described by Blumenthal (1961) and 
involves only the use of tape recordings. Each inter- 


® Because of mechanical difficulties, the postex- 
perimental interview of one subject in the IA, group 
was not recorded 





SPEECH 


The 
dividing the number of 
variant like “eh” or “uh”) in a 
speech sample by the total number of words in the 


considered a 
Ah ratio was 
“ahs” (or 


view was separate speech sample 
obtained by 


some 


sample. The non-Ah ratio was obtained by dividing 
the number of speech disturbances other than “ah” 
by the total number of words in the speech sample. 
The disturbances included in the non-Ah 
(a) sentence change, (b) incompletion, (c) 
repetition, (d) 


ratio are 
sentence 
stutter 


and (¢ 


stammer, omission, (J) 


tongue-slip intruding incoherent sounds 
The scores used in the statistical analys« s were all 
obtained by one person. To obtain a measure of 
scoring reliability the same person rescored a sample 
of interviews from each of the four interview types 
The reliability coefficient, obtained by correlating the 
Ah and non-Ah ratios of the 
samples and averaging the re 
found to be .93. In 


pe ndently 


and rescored 
coefficients, 
inother person 


original 
ulting was 
inde 
from each 
of the four interview calculated Ah and 
non-Ah ratios. Averaging correlations of the appro- 
priate Ah and non-Ah ratios from the two 
viclded a mean 
85. 

Analyse ol variance E 
} 


addition 


scored a sample of interviews 


types and 


scorers 


interscorer reliability coefficient of 


lwards, 1960, pp. 224-250) 


used to evaluate the IA ind IA and 
Ah and 
were used in 
it was thought that the 


tion failures involv in 


groups 
the four types of interviews in terms of the 
non-Ah ratios. The original ratio scores 


the analyses because assump- 


their use would not seri- 
results. Further analysis of the 
Sheffe’s multiple 


ns (Edwards, 19¢ pp 154 


1 


yusly affect the means 


made using compari- 


RESULTS 


Analysis of variance of the Ah ratios 
(Table 2) failed to show significant effects of 
the different interviews (F = 1.85) or of the 
different orders of participation in the inter- 
views (F 183). The interaction of the in- 
(groups) the four inter- 
views also yielded a nonsignificant F. Thus, 
no further analyses were made. 

Analysis of the non-Ah ratios (Table 3) 


terview order and 


rABLE 2 
VAR 


00010 
00120 


00063 
00043 
00034 


DISRUPTION 


AND ANGER 


TABLE 3 


OF VARIANCI 


NON-AH RATIO 


Source if MS 


00010 
00200 


Groups (G) 
Error (a 


00350 
00210 
00016 


21 RR** 
13.12”° 


Interviews 
GX I 
Error (b 


yielded highly significant Fs for the compari- 
son of the interviews and for the interaction 
of the interviews and the groups. Further 
analyses indicated that only the postexperi- 
mental interview of the IA, group was sig- 
nificantly different from (higher than) the 
pre-experimental interview (¢ = 7.81). Com- 
parison of the anger interview with the other 
interviews yielded nonsignificant differences. 

Table 4 presents the reported reactions of 
the subjects from each group to the anger in- 
terview. Only one subject from the IA; group 
said he was “not annoyed.” Considering the 
status relationship in the postexperimental 
interview, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the self-reports are more likely understate- 
ments of the subjects’ feelings rather than as- 
sertions of feelings that were not actually ex- 
perienced. 

A comparison of the self-reports with the 
analyses of the ratios supports the hypothe- 
ses that the Ah and non-Ah ratios are not sig- 
nificantly related to the experience of situa- 
tionally provoked anger. 


rABLE 4 


NUMBER [yee oF REPpoRTED R 
FROM EACH OF THE IN PR 
ANGER (IA) Groups 


AND 


Rey ted reactior 


Group Angry itated Annoyed 


TA, 
TA; 
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The meaning of the lack of differences be- 
tween the Ah and non-Ah ratios of the first 
and second inappropriate anger interviews was 
explored in the following way. The first 3 
minutes of each of the 18 subjects’ responses 
to the inappropriate anger interview questions 
were played to a group of 20 college students. 
The students were asked to judge each 3- 
minute sample in terms of 1 of 10 emotional 
states: fear, anger, joy, interest, annoyance, 
sadness, irritability, nervousness, delight, and 
disinterest. Thus 3-minute sample re- 
ceived 20 judgments. For the analysis, the 
judgments of the following emotion categories 
were combined: fear and nervousness; anger, 
annoyance, and irritability; joy and delight. 
Analysis of the judgments of the IA, and IA, 
groups yielded a chi square of 11.68 (p < .05 
for 5 df). Primarily responsible for the sig- 
nificant result was the infrequently used cate- 
gory of sadness. Inspection indicated that the 
number of anger judgments were similar for 
both groups, and that neither group was 
judged as expressing anger more than any of 
the other affect categories (except for sad- 
ness). 


each 


DISCUSSION 


The question that prompted the study asked 
whether the non-Ah ratio reflects general af- 
fective arousal or whether it is solely related 
to anxiety. In that the study was concerned 
with only one emotional state, it could not 
be expected to answer the question. It could, 
however, contribute further evidence to an 
eventual answer. The results of the study sup- 
port the hypothesis that the non-Ah ratio is 
not significantly related to the experience of 
situationally provoked anger. What remains, 
of course, is the task of investigating the ef- 
fects of emotional states other than anger on 
the measure. The present findings, however, 
do add weight to the possibility that the non- 
Ahtratio is specifically related to anxiety. 

It was recognized that the experimenter in 
the anger provoking interview might be seen 
by the subjects as an authority figure con- 
nected with the college, and might thereby 
inhibit any free expression of anger. There- 
fore, although no hypotheses were made about 
it, the inappropriate anger interview was in- 
cluded in the experiment in order to explore 
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the possibility that inhibited anger is 
over” 


“spilled 
into a neutral, relatively nonthreatening 
situation and reflected in in the 
Ah and/or non-Ah ratios. However, the ver- 
bal behavior of the IA; and 1A, groups in the 
inappropriate anger interview were not judged 


some change 


as different in terms of expressed anger. 

Why the non-Ah ratio increased during the 
postexperimental interview of the IA. group 
is not at all clear. It seems obvious that the 
position of the inappropriate anger interview 
of the group was critical. Only further re- 
search can determine whether it was the na- 
ture of the interview or the time interval it 
imposed between the anger provoking and 
postexperimental interviews that was 
tant. 

That the analyses of the Ah ratio revealed 
no differences among the four types of inter- 


views is at variance with the findings of Kasl 


impor- 


(1957). It is also somewhat at variance with 
those findings of Mahl earlier, if 
disagreement in a controversial situation is 
considered to be akin to anger. What the pres- 
ent results do suggest is that the Ah ratio is 
not related to the experience of anger. 

In brief, then, it may be said that, within 
the limitations imposed by the type of ex- 
perimental sample and conditions, the experi- 
ence of anger does not result in a change in 


discussed 


the occurrence of speech disruption 


SUMMARY 


The study tested the hypotheses that neither 
the Ah ratio nor the non-Ah ratio, two meas- 
ures of speech disruption, is significantly re- 
lated to the experience of anger. Eighteen col- 


lege freshmen participated in four types of 
interviews: 


a pre-experimental, or control, in- 
terview; an anger provoking interview; an in- 
terview that allowed for the expression of in- 
appropriate anger; and a _ postexperimental 
interview. Sixteen of the subjects reported 
anger during the anger 
provoking interview; one subject denied feel- 
ing angry and one was not recorded. 


feeling some degree of 


A comparison of the analyses of the Ah and 
non-Ah ratios and the self-reports supported 
both hypotheses. The results suggest that the 
experience of anger is not related to changes 
in the occurrence of speech disturbances. 
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A marked outward disturbance in interper- 
sonal behavior has long been recognized as 
one of the prominent characteristics of chronic 
schizophrenic patients. Theorists have ac- 
corded interpersonal withdrawal and _ prob- 
lems of socialization a central position in their 
writings on schizophrenia (Arieti, 1955; Cam- 
eron, 1947; Fenichel, 1945; Fromm-Reich- 
man, 1939). King (1956) has cited both 
“thing withdrawal” and “interpersonal with- 
drawal” as independent factors in the with- 
drawal process. Implied in many of the writ- 
ings is a loss of sensitivity to others as social 
objects. 

Experimental studies of social sensitivity in 
schizophrenia have ordinarily utilized rela- 
tively elaborate instrumentation and equip- 
ment. The efiects of social pressure on judg- 
mental activities were studied by Schooler 
and Spohn (1960) in the Asch-type situa- 
tion and by Diamond (1956) using the auto- 
kinetic phenomenon. Galvanic skin response 
has also been used as a measure of sensitivity 
to various external stimuli (Malmo, Shagass, 
& Smith, 1951; Ray, 1961; Williams, 1953). 

A simpler technique was employed by 
Tourlentes, Hunsicker, and Hurd (1958) who 
studied the effects of chlorpromazine on so- 
cial structure in a schizophrenic group with 
a standard sociometric technique requiring 
positive and negative value judgments of fel- 
low patients. No significant drug effect was 
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found on the frequency with which patients 
were liked or disliked by others. In fact, there 
was such reluctance on the part of the pa- 
tients to express negative choices that these 
data were unusable. 

Clark, Ray, Paredes, Costiloe, Chappell, 
Hagans, and Wolf (1961) modified the pro- 
cedure and turned it to a slightly different 
use with better results. The patients were 
asked, merely, to name ward mates from 
memory before being asked for positive and 
negative judgments. As in the Tourlentes 
et al. (1958) effects were 
found in the frequency with which treated 
patients were named by others. However, 
compared with patients given placebo and 
phenobarbital, patients treated with chlor- 
promazine showed a significant increase in 
the number of “names They were 
also resistant to stating negative choices as 
well as positive choices concerning one an- 
other. While the neutral nature of the “names 
known” technique facilitated participation, 
the procedure is still not an entirely satisfac- 
tory measure of social sensitivity since, to 
some extent, scores may be a function of ver- 
bal facility and memory by recall. 

The present report deals with the first ap- 
plication of a picture recognition technique 
developed as an extension of “names known”’ 
to elicit both a nonverbal and a verbal re- 
sponse with a visual recognition guide. It was 
felt that elimination of the verbal response in 
one part of the procedure, together with the 
presence of pictorial images 
greatly reduce the effect of 
tion due to disturbed verbal facility and 
memory by recall. On this basis it was as 
sumed that this procedure provided an index 
of “persons known,’ 


study on drug 


known.” 


would remove or 
response distor- 


ind was more nearly a 
measure of social sensitivity than the previou 


sociometric procedure 
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she could. Scoring was: first and last 


METHOD of as many as 
name correct = 3; either first or last name only given 
correctly = 2; one correct and one incorrect name = 
1 (maximum score = 216). In addition to high sensi- 


tivity and awareness of others this task is assumed 


Material 


he picture recognition data were collected with 
other measures in a larger project in which the ef- 
fects of chlorpromazine in chronic schizophrenia were 
being investigated. Subjects were 72 chronic schizo- 


to include a degree of rbé memory) and verbal 
facility. 

phrenic women, free of organic problems, selected by Acceptance and denial of self-image. Self-coniron 
1 table of random numbers from the population of tation with photographs has been described as a 
1 3,000-bed mental hospital. Their ages ranged from ™oOving personal experience of some importance for 
8 to 53 years and they had been hospitalized a * hizophrenic subjects by Cornelison and Arsenian 
minimum of 8 years. They were housed on a re- (1960). In the present study, chronic schizophreni 
search ward where all individual somatic and psy- women reacted to their own photographs with a va 
chological therapies were discontinued for 7 months riety of immediate responses ranging from fond self- 
or more prior to experimental treatments. They were indulgence to hostile denial. It was a moot question 
exhibiting the profound disrup- often, whether denials and failures to acknowledge 
characteristic of self-photos should be seen as a ple failure to 


extremely regressed 
tion of psychological processes 


} cognize the self or whether it \ a matter of 


chronic schizophrenic women after long hospitaliza- 


narcissistic denial of the psychotic self so graphicall; 


tion 
' raved in the . > ] verly TY 
The subjects were randomly assigned, 51 to chlor- portrayed in the photos ne occasional Overly em 
‘ phatic rejection is sugges he latter interpreta 


promazine and 21 to placebo. Treatments were ad- ; : 
tion. In order to variat this phenome 


ministered “double blind” for 10 weeks in identical 
uppearing capsules to a 800 milli- "0M of cen ions before, during, and 
grams chlorpromazine or eight placebo capsules daily 
Dosage adjustments were made if significant toxicity 
curred. Measures were taken in individual testing rency with which 
ssions just prior to experimental treatments (pre- ied by the remainder 
during the ninth week of medication (peak the social stimulus 
and 40 weeks after treatments were discon- lefinition can be a 
1ed (postdrug) i the eff 
Individual 23 
graphs were taken prio 
pital photographer using 5-millimet mm ' RESULTS 
{/3.5 50-millimetet un 
form quality and background cked the ster Initial predrug sorting and naming scores 


t. f 


py of many ider yn photograpl © were not significantly different for those sub- 
assistance of wat rsonn a ' .. jects randomly assigned to the two groups, 


which wer o 
however the data were severely skewed. Since 


markedly resembling eact n juipment was 
used other than the photographs and the technique Change scores from predrug to peak dose and 
was administered in the manner of ; ndard ps) from peak dose to postdrug periods resem- 
hological test bled a normal distribution, the analyses of 
Pe , raphs, scores for sorting, naming, and social stimulus 
ts from other 22/#e were made on the basis of change scores. 

i , ; ' for similarity ™eans and standard deviations at the three 

in photographic quality, age, and length of hospitali- measurement periods for sorting and naming 
zation. These pictures were presented in sets of eight scores as well as mean change scores, stand- 
Szondi fashion), half being pictures of offward sub- — a+q deviations, and ¢ test values are presented 


t, were com- 


jects. From each set, the subject w instructed to 
“nick four pictures of patients who live on your 
ward.” The score was the number of correct choices ing scores from predrug to peak dose were 


in Table 1. Increases in both sorting and nam- 


maxi scor } Thi edure llowe J 7 ; shic P ; ~ 

maximum allowed re found to be significantly greater in the chlor- 
sponses to be given b gesture rather than requir ° A 
. . promazine group than in the placebo group. 
ing a verbal response t issumed that higher : 
scores correspond with high ‘ty to and Decreases from peak dose to postdrug were 


iwareness of others in this population significantly greater in the chlorpromazine 
The naming task. The 1 ct presented 


lividua!l photographs of each o 


than in the placebo group in respect to nam 
containing im 1 : ae 
members of the experimental group living on ing scores but not for orting score 


ward. The subject wa ked to give the name here were no significant changes between 
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rABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CHLORPROMAZINI 
AT PREDRUG, PEAK Dose, AND PostpruG PERIODS 


AND PLACEBO GROUPS OF SORTING 
AND CHANGE 


AND NAMING SCORES 


ScoREs @ PREDRUG AND PEAK 


BETWEEN 


DOSE, AND BETWEEN PEAK DOSE AND PostprRUG PERIODS 


Chlorpromazine 


V 


Perio 





Predrug 

Peak dose 

40 weeks Postdrug 
Peak 
Peak 


Predrug change scores 
Postdrug change scores 


Predrug 


x 


nw 
“suns oO Ww 


Peak dose 
40 weeks Postdrug 
Peak 


Peak 


SN te x 


—_ te 


Predrug change scores 


Co wwe 


Postdrug change scores 


‘= 


periods of measurement in either group nor 
between groups in the extent to which par- 
ticular individuals were identified by others. 


Thus, the social stimulus value score was not 
affected significantly by chlorpromazine. 
Prior to experimental treatments only 26’ 
of all the subjects acknowledged their own 
photographs when first encountered in the 
album. Using the same photographs through- 


TABLE 2 
CHLORPROMAZINE SUBJECTS ACCEPTING OR REJECTING 
OWN PICTURE FROM PREDRUG TO PEAK Dost 
FROM PEAK Dose TO PostpRUG PERIODS 


AND 


Period Accept 


Reject 


Predrug 
Peak dose 
Reject 
Accept 
Peak dose 


Postdrug 
Reject 


Acc ept 


Placel 
SD Vf 
Picture Sorting S« 


17.09 
16.57 
14.33 
—().52 


—2.24 


Picture Naming Scor 


out, at peak dose the chlorpromazine group 
showed a significant increase in the number 
of subjects who acknowledged their own pic- 
tures, while a significant change was not 
found in the placebo group. From peak dose 
to postdrug the trend was reversed, the chlor- 
promazine group showed a significant decrease 
in acknowledgment of own photos while the 
placebo group did not change significantly. 
Subjects accepting and rejecting own photos 


rABLE 3 
ACCEPTING 
FROM PREDRUG TO P! 
PEAK Dose To P*% 


PLACEBO 
PICTURE 


SUBJECTS OR REJECTING OWN 
AK DOSE AND FROM 


TDRUG PERIODS 


Period 
Predrug 
Peak dose 
Reject 
Accept 
Peak dose 
Postdrug 
Reject 


Acc ept 





PICTI 


and the chi square analysis of the changes are 
presented in Tables 2 and 3 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that the picture recog- 
nition technique provides a simple, quantita- 
tive measure which significantly discriminates 
chlorpromazine and 


between the effects of 


S¢ hizophrenic 


increases in the. drug group 


plac ebo on chronic 


he significant 


subjects 


in identification of pictures ol 
both by 


other patients 


sorting and naming as well as identi- 


fication of their own photos support the con- 


clusion that chlorpromazine produces an in- 


crease in social sensitivity and acceptance of 


self-image. However, no effect of chlorproma- 


zine on social stimulus was demon- 


strated since significant lifferences between 


groups was not found in the extent to which 
Discon- 
reversed 


The fail- 


dose to 


patients were identified by others 


tinuation of treatment sig 


all but sorti 


| cantly 


the effects in 


ure to attain significance for 


postdrug sorting score changes mav be an arti- 


fact of change in the acebo control group 


The difficulty ordinaril) encountered in 


‘reaching schizophrenic subjects with psycho- 


logical procedures and e 
tasks 


Garmez\ 


testing xperimental 


d by Rodnick 


ne ot the 


has been describe and 
(1957 


chief values of 


the picture recognition technique, in addition 


to its simplicity of administration and quanti- 


fiable nature, is that the experience of seeing 


pictures of themselves and fellow patients 


evokes an unusual amount of interested par- 
ticipation on the part of these subjects. This 


heightened interest may make it possible, in 


the future work. to el judgments 


both positive and negat as in 


value 
standard 
sociometrit proc edure 
In this 


nique it 


the first application of the tech- 


the 


“face 


has been to describe 


necessar\ 
meaning of the procedure in 
validity.” Whether these 


stand depends upon 


terms of 
interpretations will 
future examination of 
this technique in relation to outside criteria 
of “social sensitivity ocial stimulus value,’ 
etc. The fact that the procedure was a sensi 
tive indicator of 


chlorpromazine effect in 


chronic schizophrenic women indicates that it 
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is an appropriate and promising measurement 
deserving further development. 


SUMMARY 


A procedure involving recognition of pi 
tures of self and others was devised and em 
ployed as a measure of social sensitivity, so 


cial stimulus value, and self acceptance in 


study of the effects of chlorprot azine and 


placebo in chroni schizophreni women I I 


der the conditions of the experiment, the find 


ings were: 
Chlorpromazine 


produces increased so 


l 
cial awareness in chronic schizophrenic women 


as measured by increases in both nonverbal 


sorting) scores and verbal 


(naming scores 


- 


Chlorpromazine produces a greater at 


ceptance of self-image as reflected in i 
creased frequency of a knowledgmen 
photographs 

3. As defined Dy the e 


viduals were identified by 


xtent to which 


others, no effect of 
chlorpromazine on social stimulus value was 
found 
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COLOR SCALES IN RESPONSES TO EMOTIONALLY 
LADEN SITUATIONS 


REBECCA R. CRANE 


Georgetown Universit 


There always has been great interest in the 
emotional aspect of color and much has been 
written about color in connection with its 
possible emotional impact upon the individ- 
ual. Hypotheses that color evokes an affective 
response, or an emotional association, or has 
a direct deleterious influence upon perception, 
are prevalent in the 
(1942) 


sible for the network of hypotheses mentioned 


clinical discipline. 


Rorschach’s work is clearly respon- 


Rorschach theorist 
found 


above such as Schachtel 
(1943) both 
color experience and affective experience; the 


two tactors common to 


subject is passive in both, and lacks 


Now at Di 


Also on the 
School ot Medi 


trict of Ce 
facult, 
ine and Dey 
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District of Columbia General Hospital 
ment and reflective thought, the unreflective 
attitude being transformed into emotional 
behavior. Rickers-Ovsiankina (1943) con- 
curred with Schachtel, offering the explana- 
tion that form perception requires organizing 
energy which the immediacy and directness of 


color perception does not. Shapiro (1956) 


combining this work with data obtained by 
others from studies on thinking and concept 
formation, attributed the passivity and de- 
tachment shown in both color experience and 
affective experience to a regressive break- 
down occurring on different levels which is 
reflected in the perceptual process. Which- 
ever the point of view taken, it is apparent 
that color is somehow related to affect 

Much of the available empirical work has 


168 
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focused upon the color shock hypotheses. 
Siipola (1950), Wallen (1948), Rabin and 
Sanderson (1947), Lazarus (1949), are some 
who have tried to test the validity of color 
shock hypotheses but, owing to the difficul- 
ties in controlling the multivariable nature 
of the work, much of it is inconclusive. Gold- 
stein’s (1939) work with the brain damaged 
has dealt with the influence of color on 
response patterns. His conclusion is_ that 
specific color stimulation is accompanied by 
specific response pattern of the entire organ- 
ism. Individual sensory processes are merely 
individual patterns of the whole organism 
(1932a, 1932b) very interesting 
color form experiment showed the close as- 
sociation between color and affective expres- 
The Alschuler and Hattwick 
(1943) with children’s paintings is an ad- 
ditional information in the area 
which points to the use of particular colors 
and associated affective experience. 

There are few experiments which approach 


Oeser’s 


sion work of 


source of 


the phenomenological invariants of color and 
affect. One example is that of Wexner (1954) 
who asked subjects to select colors which “go 
with” mood words. Her results are expressed 
as frequencies of choice in a rather abstract 
experimental situation. Furthermore, her re- 
or none, relation- 
ship between color and mood. Apparently no- 
body has tried to scale the affective values 
of color. That attempt is made in this study. 


sults suggest an almost all 


METHOD 
Sub ie ( ts 
The 


graduate 


under 
enrolled in psychology 
They were 
silhouettes of men, identical 
select the one 


experiment were 134 


who were 


subjects in this 
students 
courses at the 


American University 


asked to compare two 


except for color, and which most 
Each figure 
There 


green, orange, 


closely fit an emotionally laden situation 


was painted on a separate card 
vellow. blue 


Since this study had as its concern the 


were a 
total of six figure red 
and violet 
than its 
those colors 
Thus bright 
allowed to vary with hue 


phenomenology of color rather 
properties, it 


generally 


phvsical 
seemed best to use 
accepted as red, yellow, et 
intensity 


ness and were 


Procedure 


The emotional 
following way A 


ituation clected in the 


pool of questions was pre 


pared, each one thought to represent an emotional 


AND BERNARD I. LEvs 


situation. Eighteen volunteers from 
psychology courses, who did not 
wise in the experiment, 
judges. The questions w 
individually, in random order 
into four categories 
rection dimension 
sified by 


undergraduat« 
participate other- 
secured to act as 
judge 
sorted 
and a di- 
) questions were clas 
as representing four 


hown to each 
and 


intensity 


were 
along an 
Thus the 

the judges types of 


rABLE 2 


VALUES OF THE ( 
QUESTION witH C 


SCALI RELATION TO Eacu 
VALUES AND 


LEVELS oF Pr ‘ ITY 


Question 


Orangé 
Yellow 
Red 
Blue 
Grete 
Violet 


Chi square 
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(S P). 


M-P and 


emotional experience; namel) 
strong-negative (S-N), 
mild-negative (M-N The 1 juestic in each 
had the highest 
the judges were selected to use in 
These listed Table 
agreement among judges 
The 
order to randomize 
In 
subjects, 


category which agreement among 


the experiment 
are in 1 with the of 
the 


were 


extent 
subjects divided 
the present 
colors presenting the colo 
the 
variables in 
Ross 

with 

sitated judgments 

each question. The resu 
eight groups of i 
a different order, and each questior 
by a different 


optimum order resentation 
of six 


mended by 


pairs wa Lol ad as recom 
193 19 


every one 


color 


paired 
between 15 
subrec 

sequence of 


color 


he directions required tl 


spontaneous and immediate 
which they 
Thus 
silhouette 
would 
the 
all 


the eight questions 


marked on a prep 
vould see 

silhouette 
“Which 


procedure would 


some subjects 


and a blue 
be asked 
That 


colors in 


then mar 
bus ?” 
P 


pairs ol connection witl 


The data obtained for each 
by Guilford’s (1954 
Case V, which yielded scale values for 
The assumptions thod 
a) that elation betwee 


treated 
comparisons, 


the 


method of paired 


colors 


usea are 


made by the me 


there is no corr n responses 


to any pair of stimuli and il 


dispersions within the 


aiscrimit 


scales 


RESULTS 


The results of these procedures are shown 


in Table 2. It can be seen that the color 
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scales to two of the eight questions failed 
therefore 
have greater confidence in the other six scales. 

Table 3 contains the matrix of intercor- 
for the scale values of colors as 
related to emotional situations. Labeling and 
grouping are as in Table 2. This analysis was 
done in an effort to provide a clearer char- 


to meet the assumptions. We can 


relations 


scales 
alone. 
investigat- 


acterization of the relationship among 


than can be achieved from observation 


It provides a more salient way of 


the 


tributes 


the two fundamental 


effect of 
of affect—direction and intensity 
l¢ 


ipon the scale results 


ing at- 


DISCUSSION 


Table 2 shows that colors are scalable in 
relation to certain questions, and that the kind 
of question determines the order of the color 


arrangement on the 


> 


scale. Questions 1, 2, 
in 
the color scales related to 
yellow and orange have the 
while violet has the lowest. 
The scale positions are almost entirely re- 
versed for the unpleasant questions. Violet 
has the highest the S-N 
questions while yellow and orange have the 
lowest 


and 4 were all judged to be pleasant 
On all of 
these questions, 
highest 


nature 


values 


value for two 
some variations when M-N 
questions are taken into account, but the 
pattern Red has the highest 
value here but violet is next to it. The light 


There are 


can be seen. 


colors, in term of brightness, are evidently 
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important for positive emotions while the 
reverse is true for negative emotional ex- 
perience where violet and red are emphasized, 
with blue close to them 

It can be seen, also, that the content of the 
questions may be more important in deter- 
mining the order of the colors on the scales 
than is the classification used. The two ques- 
tions in the S-N category are probably very 
similar in nature. Both are concerned with 
death, and it is between these two questions 
that we see the one instance of perfect agree- 
ment in the rank order of the color scales. 

Another observation regarding position of 
colors in relation to significance of questions 
is apparent in the two questions judged mild 
negative in nature. Both of these questions 
seem to be involved with frustrating annoy- 
ances. In one case the man bumped his knee; 
in the other, he missed the bus. He was ir- 
ritated in both instances, and in both scales, 
red has the highest value. 

These observations of the scale positions 
are supported by the correlations. The coeffi- 
cients confirm the hypothesis that different 
kinds of emotional situations will lead to 
different color scales. The negative correla- 
tions between positive and negative experi- 
ences are in line with the hypothesis. The fact 
that so many of these coefficients are in the 
seventies, eighties, and nineties gives further 
indication that different kinds of emotional 
situations will lead to different color scales. 

The findings which are not so consistent 
with theory are the correlations of one of 
the S-P questions with both of those in the 
M-P group. One of these equals, and the 
other is higher than, correlations between 
members of the same group. A_ possible 
reason for this variation from the expected 
pattern may be found by studying the con- 
tent. The two questions in the positive cate- 
gories which are probably most similar in 
content are about pleasurable anticipations. 
In one instance, the man is about to start on 
an adventurous voyage around the world; in 
the other, he is about to go fishing. The 
judges decided that the emotional experience 
was stronger in anticipating the voyage than 
the fishing trip, but the scales are almost 
identical. The only difference is the reversal 
of the blue and green positions, which are 
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very close together on both scales and ex- 
actly in the middle. Obviously, the kind of 
emotional experience portrayed is an im- 
portant factor im determining scale position 
of the colors, and it seems to be of greater 
significance than the judged strength of the 
emotion involved. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment investigated the possibility 
of scaling the value of colors in 
relation to four categories of portrayed emo- 
tional experiences. It was predicted that dif- 
ferent kinds of situations would 
lead to different color scales. Questions were 
devised which 18 judges classified according 
to whether they were strong-positive, mild- 
positive, mild-negative 
in content. The two questions in each cate- 
gory, on which the greatest agreement among 
judges was found, were selected for use in 
the experiment. Colored figures of men in 
outline form, alike in every respect except for 
the color, were painted on cards. One of these 
violet, one blue, one green 
orange, and one red 


affective 


emotional 


strong-negative, or 


one yellow, one 


The statistical procedures carried out were 
those recommended by Guilford (1954) for 
the method of paired comparisons, Case V 
The results lead to scales for each of the 
questions. In six of these, a high degree of 
confidence could be placed but not in the 
other two. There was a marked and consistent 
difference between the scales for the questions 
showing and 
Less confidence can b 


positive negative experience 
placed in the differ- 
entiation between strong and mild experience. 
Content seems to be more important than the 
strength of the emotion 

It has been demonstrated 
scalable in relation to the 
nificance of certain questions, 
ferent kinds of emotional 
different color scales 


that colors are 
emotional sig- 
and that dif- 
situations lead to 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 


PSYCHIATRIC 


TREATMENT 


UPON THE PROCESS OF REALITY CONSTRUCTION: 


AN INVESTIGATION UTILIZING THE RESULTS OF 


\ SERIAL 


TACHISTOSCOPIC EXPERIMENT ? 


GUDMUND J. W. SMITH axyp GUNNAR JOHNSON 


Lund University 


In a recent paper, Nyman and Smith (1960) 
made an attempt at describing operationally 
the effects of psychiatric therapy. The serial 
version of Stroop’s color-word test (Smith & 
Nyman, 1959) was given to a group of 48 
psychiatric patients before and after therapy 
and the change in test scores was compared 
with psychiatrists’ independent judgments of 
the results of treatment (including ECT, in- 
sulin subcoma, marsilid, chlorpromazine, ata- 
raxics, sedatives, other pharmacologic treat- 
ments, and psychotherapy). The main findings 
implied that patients estimated as generally 
improved by psychiatrists were characterized 
in the first testing by color-word patterns in- 
dicating neurotic or even psychotic disorders 
which tended to become relatively less marked 
in the second testing. Although in 
group of the clinically unimproved patients 
some uncomplicated (temporary) disturb 
ances appeared to change for the better, 
signs of character defects (clinically incon- 
spicuous “psychopathy”) emerged instead; 
and in another subgroup, where test patterns 
corresponding to organic lesions or a primi- 
tive-hysteroid manner of behavior dominated 
the initial profile, the second testing gave 
very little evidence of improvement. These 
results definitely encouraged continued at- 
tempts at describing the effects of therapy 
with the aid of objective methods. However, 
the color-word test can hardly be considered 
optimal for analyses of behavioral change re- 
quiring retesting. When repeated a second 
time the color-word test tends to produce a 


ne sub- 


contracted curve of adaptation (microgene- 

1 This study was supported by a grant from the 
Swedish Social Science Research Council. We are in 
debted to the psychiatrists of the Lund University 
Clinic of Psychiatry for their generous help and to 
Siv Theander for her assistance 
patients. 


in the testing of all 


sis) which, among other things, is probably 
more susceptible to chance variation than the 
original test pattern and more difficult to in- 
terpret. In spite of continued attempts it has 
not been possible to construct a parallel form 
A useful instrument for a continued analy- 
sis seemed to be the set 
periment presented 
(Nyman & Smith, 1961; Smith, 1960, 1961; 
Smith & Nyman, 1961; see also Kragh, 1960). 
Utilizing the method of gradually introducing 
incongruous or 


al tachistoscopic ex- 


some earlier papers 


stimuli within a 
perceptual context to which the subject was 
adapted beforehand, this type of serial test 
had made possible an effective differentiation 
of such pathologic groups as hysteria, obses- 


threatening 


sion-compulsion, sensitivity-paranoia, depres- 
sion, and schizophrenic 
ing preferred 
typies, 


psychosis by unveil- 
mechanisms, stereo- 
discontinuous breaks, etc., in the 
Even 


as automatic as in 


defense 
perceptual process if the scoring pro- 
the case 
the interrater reliabil- 
ity was nevertheless high (Smith & Johnson, 
1961). And a newly constructed parallel set 
of the test had proved to be significantly cor- 
related with the original set 


cedure was not 
of the color-word test 


These two sets 


of tachistoscopic series would obviously per 


mit the present authors to explore the way 
in which therapeutic treatment is reflected in 
the process of reality and to 
nonim- 
to the fore 
the color-word test. On ac- 
the high diagnostic 
the tachistoscopic measures (Kragh, 1960; 
Nyman & Smith, 1961; Smith, 1960; Smith 
& Nyman, 1961) it seemed unnecessary to 
complicate the simplicity of a purely experi- 
mental design by introducing psychiatrists’ 
judgments of the therapeutic process as ad- 
ditional criteria. 


construction 
cover aspects of improvement and 
provement which did not 
with the use of 


count of 


come 


significance of 


520 





PsyCHIATRIC TREATMENT AND REALITY CONSTRUCTION 


The present authors do not intend to touch Form Il 
the problem of the differential effects of al- 


: ; : (Incongruent stimuli) A, is a drawing of a bed 
ternate therapies. The principal aim of their 


with pillow, sheets, and blankets, Bs a drawing of a 
paper is to discuss the test instrument and town square with big buildings, trees, etc., around 
its possibilities for operational descriptions = is flashed on the lower middle of the square 

4. A, (threat) shows the face of a foreign-looking 


of change in the cognitive functioning typi- 
8 YI threatening man with a pistol in his hand. B, (hero 


‘ 7 nt: isorders ic cf rs . 

cal of mental di orders. Yet thi study should ;., photo of a 12-year-old girl dressed in trousers 
not be considered as mainly exploratory. and a boy’s cap, standing beside a tree with a brick 
Previous experience with the color-word test, wall in front of her. To the left in the wall there is 


some scoring categories of which correspond @ Ste where A, is going to appear 
A warm-up picture in rst testing showed three 


quite closely to those of the tachistoscopic 
method, and the accumulated knowledge of 
therapists and clinical research workers (see,  S, 
for instance, Brill & Beebe, 1955; Fromm- 

Reichmann & Moreno, 1956; Hoch, 1959; suirenes Gr Gheateninn marcent b aill wallili 
Kalinowsky & Hoch, 1952; Lindsley, 1954; a well-known perceptual a 
Rogers & Dymond, 1954; Rotter, 1960; Wil- anged during this process estimated 
cox & Wilcox, 1956) have taught us, at least ‘'° the control series). Five scoring dimensions 


young girls dressed up for t ucia celebration 


oring 

The experiments were designed to show how an 
nd how b 
in relat 


4tI0n 


: used: repression, isolation (n yn rojection 
in a general way, what to expect from our pression, and general ; 
results. ion into smaller categories 
METHOD ous studies. It was decided 
scoring to a tew well-defined dir } 
The contrivance has been d ed in detail else- interrater reliability and validity (Nym & Sn 
where (Smith & Nyman, 19¢ Stimuli were pre- 1961; Smith & Johnson, 1961; Smith & Nymar 


sented in pairs On a semitral arent screen 1.60 1961 True, interrater corre pondence of psychotic 


meters in front of the subject, the ze being 35 X 35 signs had not been tried separately before (many of 


centimeters and their brightnes irves practically these signs also appeared within such dimensions as 
rectangular. The B stimulus v rst flashed alone projection and depression but the subjective bias 
in a series of geometrically prolonged exposures of judges must be considered low, partly because 
2/128, 3/128, 2/64, etc., seconds) until the psychotic protocols are probably more easily recog 
subject had perceived it co the correctness nizable than any others. The u w and broad 
being judged according to fixed criteria), and there- classes will also admit of mor u statistical 
after at least five times at the exposure level of 3/64 calculations than more er ( ibdivisions 
seconds (control series) Keeping the exposure tume The problem of interset s nlity wil ve treated 
of B constant at that level, the experimenter then below 
presented Stimulus A econds before B each The scoring schema presented het ily a short 
time the latter appeared, arting with an exposure abstract of the more detaile: ri\ t fi two 
of 3/256 seconds which was prolonged every second judges (the present authors 
time. The experiment lasted until the subject had referred their above-mentior 


reported the correct A and B on three consecutive Signs of repression (mainly in the threat se- 


rie Threat series is reported as something 
stiff (a bust), lifeless, et is masked, draped, or 


exposures, OF until the exposure ime of A reached 


the upper limit (2 seconds The subject was in- 


structed to report everything tw On tne screen disguised; is seen as an object (a projector); is 


There were four series of stimulus pairs, two ol turned (the back of a r placed on a pictur 
them (Form I) given in the first session, the other etc.; provided that all these signs do not appear 
two (Form II) in the second. in stereotyped (depressive) ser re than five 

consecutive phases 
Form I Signs of isolation, negation, etc. (mainly in th 
threat series). Threat series: A is “painted white” 

a clean, white spot behind the gate), is reported 
and B, a drawing oi a living-room, the car being as harmless. etc 


1. (Incongruent stimuli) A: is a drawing of a car 


is concealed by other kinds of 
flashed on the lower part of the room covering surfaces (curtains); becomes a white ob 

2. Ae (threat) is an ugly, threatening face of a ject; is separated from hero by a line, a barrier, 
man, Bz (hero) the boy with the violin in the origi etc. A and B are removed from each other (the 
nal TAT series. He has here changed and appears boy is farther from the window the serial is 
slightly more feminine, sitting against the background empty, ie., the correct A is reported without signs 
of a dark wall with a small window in the upper of any perceptual genesis; A is negated (“it’s not 
right corner. Ae is presented in the window. an ugly face’’). 
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Signs of sensi 
B, ie., at 


Signs of projection (both series) 


tivity—Both series: Absorption of A in 


least two changes in light, perspective (the square 


is narrower now), etc., before A appears as an in 
dependent percept (subliminal influence) 
Borderline signs—Both series: Absorption of A 
in B; either coupled with intolerance (the correct 
A never reported “within” a correct B) or being 
very pronounced (I don’t 
now). 
Signs of 


recognize the room 
paranoia.—Incongruent series: Grave 
projective change implying, among other things, 
that A is reported as being alive (a person walk 
ing by), etc-—Threat series: A is seen as a benign 
person, a known person (my doctor, Luther); a 
new individual is introduced in B, etc 

Signs of depression, 
mainly in threat series, 
Slight signs. 


melancholia (slight signs 
grave signs in both series). 
Threat series: Stereotyped repetitions 
at least five times in succession, of a split B (the 
window appears before the boy), of uninterpreted 
(and unchanged) reports of A, of 
mask, statue, animal, etc. 

Grave Incongruent Sudden, dis 
continuous change (a correctly reported 


reports Ol a 
signs.- series 
\ disap- 
pears several times in succession, etc.) appears to- 
gether with stereotyped repetitions in the threat 
series 


Threat series: A remains a sick or old per 


son, a hollow object (an empty mask), et until 
the end of the series 

Signs of psychosis (both series). Both series: At 
least two zero-phases (the subject reports nothing, 
a chaos of lines and other 
(this is a completely 
reports of color 


signs of 
new pic- 
(the girl had a red cap); 
an A once correctly interpreted is again miscon 
strued; additions to B lacking support in the 
stimulus configuration; reference to well-known 
places or persons, etc. 


lights, etc.) ; 


discontinuity in B 
ture) ; 


Subjects and Procedure 


Two groups of subjects were chosen among resi 
dents in the Lund clinic of psychiatry, one control 
group and one therapy group. When selecting them 
we avoided patients with apparent organic symp- 
toms (no diagnosis of organic conditions had 
attempted in the present experiment) and observa- 
tion cases of small psychiatric interest. There 
50 patients in the control group and 48 in the ther- 
apy group, the two groups being quite similar with 
respect to distribution of age and sex (see Table 1). 
As will be demonstrated in the results section be- 
low, the groups also correspond well to each other 
with regard to the relative number of 
signs found in Form I. 

Patients in the control group were tested in two 
sessions 24 hours apart, the first morning with 
Form I and the next morning with Form II. No 
therapeutic treatment was allowed between the first 
and second experiment. The therapeutic was 
tested one of the first days on their arrival in the 
clinic and then just before leaving. They stayed in 
the clinic from 2 to more than 11 weeks, the median 


been 


were 


diagnostic 


group 


PABLI 


time of 
weeks 


and 6 
from the 
control group in time distance between the two test- 
ings and the therapeutic treatment (including ECT, 
other antidepressive treatments, ataraxics, etc., and 
the last 
1 pronounced positive 
effect on psychiatric symptoms (see, for instance, 
Brill & Beebe, 1955) the time factor should be con- 
sidered an integral part of t concept of 


psychiatric ca eing between 5 


The therapeutic group thus differs 


psychotherapy) administered before session 


Because time alone may 


treatment 
(therapy) as used here 

As before, each patient was scored for certain 
questiona presence (0), and no 
presence ( ) i ign in th : I Zero 
markings wer correspondence 
between the two judges had proved to be high in the 
control 


presence 


roto ols 


group 


the result ielding contingency co- 


efficients from .61 tables) they de 
cided to score 
gether. Any 


ol experiments was 


protocols in the therapeutic group to 
tween the two 


vided 


contamination be forms 


HYPOTHESES 


As regards the previous investigation by 
Nyman and Smith (1960) and the accumu- 
lated therapeutic experience of psychiatrists, 
a few general hypotheses could be formulated 
with regard to the present material. If neces- 
sary, they will be motivated in more detail 
when the results are presented below. 

1. Such 
repression and 


mechanisms as 
but little 


neurotic defense 


isolation will be 
affected by treatment 

2. Change will be registered in the dimen- 
sions of depression and projection, in the 
former group as the 
latter often as a Grave 


improvement and in 
both ways 


projections bordering on paranoic conditions, 


change 


however, are expected to be fairly resistant to 
therapy. 

3. Psychotic signs may be subdued by 
treatment even if they do not disappear. 


RESULTS 


As is evident from Table 2, patients tend 
to change very little after therapy with 





PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


AND REALITY CONSTRUCTION 


rABLE 2 


FTER THERAPY OF 


Results in 
group differ only slightly from 
those in the control group. This tendency was 
anticipated because short-term therapy could 


respect to repression and isolation 


the therapy 


hardly be expected to modify ways of coping 
with threatening experiencies which are either 
hereditary or deeply rooted in a long history 
can be 
noted, instead, in the dimensions of projection 
these 
between the two groups are highly significant. 
The first two hypotheses have thus been 
mainly confirmed 


of neurotic development. Change 


and depression. Differences in respects 


However, the last two dimensions seem to 
differ from each other in the type of change 
scored by the judges. There are 
showing 


five patients 
signs of depression after therapy but 
not before, as against eight patients with 
similar change in the dimension of projec- 
tion. This difference noteworthy if 
judged not only with respect to the higher 
frequency of depressive signs but also with 
respect to the the control group, 
may actualize the problem of negative trans- 
ference in therapy. Naturally, the change 
both ways does not invalidate the finding 
that a significant number of patients with 
projective during hos- 
pital treatment, a which should 
be analyzed in more detail below with regard 


more 


trends in 


tendencies improve 


tendency 


(O), 


to the 
proje ctive defense. 


alleged great resistance to therapy of 


Predictions with respect to projection (in 
the second hypotheses) were partly based 
on the fact that these signs do not only refer 
to paranoic tendencies but often also, opera- 
tionally speaking, to sensitivity to peripheral 
(subliminal) cues (signs of projection, Cate- 
gory 1). The 
scared by and social situations in 
which he is compelled to expose himself to 


sensitive person is above all 


avoids 


other people’s observation. Generally he pre- 


sents few overt pathologic traits except a 
certain degree of introversion and suspicious- 
ness and a tendency to guard his personal 
integrity (Nyman & Smith, 1961). While 
the paranoid person should be resistant to 
therapy the sensitive person is expected to re 
favorably to it. Only 
belong to a purely sensitive group but six 
borderline cases (Category 2) might also be 
expected to improve in a clinic 


spond two patients 


of psychi- 
atry (partly because of the placebo effect of 
drug treatment). Among seven real paranoiacs 
(Category 3) not more than two were scored 
as improved, among the sensitive or border- 
line cases seven out of eight 

The dimension of psychosis often cuts 
across the dimensions of projection and de- 
pression, especially the former. In a university 
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clinic of psychiatry severe cases are rarely 
kept for continued treatment, a fact which ex- 
plains why only relatively few subjects have 
been diagnosed as psychotic. It is nevertheless 
interesting to see that therapy leads to a 
definite change for the better in six out of 
nine patients in the therapy group as against 
none in the control group of six (p = .02). 
However, a shift from plus to minus only 
implies that the signs have lost their psychotic 
character, not that the patient can be con- 
sidered fully improved. Thus many patients 
scored as minus cases after therapy still re- 
tain marked symptoms of projection. 

A few additional explorations of data may 
clarify the kind of therapeutic change that 
has been studied in this paper. Comparing 
two groups of improved patients, depression 
and projection, we found that 9 of 12 in the 
depressive group stayed only 2 to 5 weeks 
in the clinic as against 1 of 9 in the group 
showing projection. The difference in the 
duration of psychiatric care is significant be- 
low the 2% level. Although it is hardly sur- 
prising that projective mechanisms require 
more time for successful treatment than de- 
pression, the finding implies an indirect ad- 
ditional validation of the scoring dimensions 
used in this experiment. 

Another exploration concerns patients 
showing no signs after therapy, i.e., patients 
rated as symptom-free by the test. Two 
groups of symptoms stand out from the others: 
depression and depression plus repression. 
People without symptoms in Form I are 
naturally excluded from comparison. There is 
no doubt that signs of depression, as scored 
in the tachistoscopic ‘experiment, offer the 
best therapeutic prognosis: among 14 patients 
with no sign after therapy, 8 had only signs 
of depression before, 3 signs of depression plus 
repression, and 3 signs of projection in various 
combinations. One reason for this is obviously 
the increased effect nowadays of antidepres- 
sive treatment, another that symptoms of 
depression tend to appear alone more often 
than other symptoms. 

When comparing treatment and diagnostic 
dimension, a 2 X 2 classification was utilized 
for the sake of simplicity. Since signs of re- 
pression and isolation did not alter per- 
ceptibly with therapy, only depression, projec- 
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tion, and psychosis had to be considered 
Treatment (psychotherapy not counted) was 
most easily divided into one group of anti- 
depressive (ECT, marsilid, 
stemetile) and one group of 
other combinations (including antidepressive 
treatment plus ataraxics, sedatives, etc.). Con- 
sequently, two main classes of patients had 


to be taken into account: depressive patients 


therapy only 


catran, etc., 


without signs of projection or psychosis on the 


one hand and patients with projection, psy- 


chosis, or mixed syndromes of depression on 
the other. The data show that 10 out of 19 
patients in the depressive group were treated 
with antidepressive methods only as against 
none in the other group of 18. This is an- 
other significant difference (p < .001) which 
indicates that of diagnostic dimen- 


our use 


sions, as demonstrated also in previous 


to psychiatrists’ 
clinical estimation of the main symptoms 


studies, comes very close 


DISCUSSION 


The aim of this paper was to attempt an 
operational description of change in cognitive 
functioning due to therapy. Previous studies 
(Nyman & Smith, 1961; Smith, 1960; Smith 
& Nyman, 1961) as well as some results pre- 
sented here indicate close agreement between 
test description and clinical diagnosis. The 
main findings the effects of 
therapy (ECT, drug treatment, psycho- 
therapy, stay in a psychiatric ward, etc.) do 
not contradict psychiatric experience 


concerning 


-some 
of them could even be predicted beforehand. 
Psychiatric treatment thus seems to be most 
effective in states of depression and slight 
projections reminiscent of the syndrome of 
sensitivity. Psychotic signs often tend to dis- 
appear even if patients remain rather ab- 
normal. The classic paranoid projections to- 
gether with the mechanisms of repression and 
isolation-negation appear to be much more 
resistant to the kind of therapy attempted 
in a clinic of psychiatry. Some of these people 
have no doubt been judged as improved be- 
fore leaving the hospital, partly because they 
are more thoroughly rested and their physical 
vigor higher. According to the test results, 
however, their basic personality has changed 
very little. 
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The most important result, as far as the 
present authors are concerned, is that the 
experiment has proved adequate as a de- 
scriptive instrument in clinical work. There 
is no doubt that it can serve as a prognostic 
aid in the work of therapists 


especially if 
the differentation of i 


dimensions is 
increased. Thus analyses of specific signs in 
the test such as subgroups of 
repression and isolation, different levels of 
depression, etc., must be continued as well as 
applications to 


scoring 


protocol S, 


specific groups of 
deviation, to various forms of therapy, etc. 
The additional validating the 
results required by such a program will, as 
previously (Smith & Nyman utilize 
clusters of symptoms and results of objective 


attempts at 
1959), 


measurements, even physiological, rather than 
conventional psychiatric Finally, 
the present authors plan more general studies 
of phenomena the explanation of which is 
still only tentative (displacement, zero phases 


diagnoses 


movement, and color perception) 

The 
plies a 
reality 


serial tachistoscopic experiment im- 
study of processes of perception and 
differentiation. This character of the 
test is reflected in the principles of scoring: 
late ‘“misinterpretations” of A, for instance, 
are thus regarded as psychotic signs in con 
tradistinction to the more normal, early ones 
However, the use of “process” 
can be largely extended. It may be possible, 
among other things, that an obvious im- 


provement in a patient does not necessarily 


interpretations 


correspond to the disappearance of an ab- 
normal test sign but 
replacement of it 


instead to the 
from late phases in the 
perceptual genesis to earlier ones, or to a 

parts of the micro- 

The results 
such changes were not 
uncommon in the therapy 


often 


contraction of deviant 


genesis after therapy present 
seem io indicate that 
The im- 


proved patient has perhaps got rid of his 


group 


most obvious symptoms but not of the basic 
cause of his previous difficulties. If so, the 
serial tachistoscopic method would admit not 
only of predictions with respect to the effects 
of psychiatric therapy, but also with respect 
to the probable stability of the improvement 
the hos- 


registered during patients’ stay in 


pital. 


AND 


mental ’ 


REALITY CONSTRUCTION 


SUMMARY 


One 
psychiatry was subjected to 


group of 48 patients in a clinic of 
tachistoscopic 
experiments utilizing pairwise presentations 
of two stimuli (A and B) before and after 
therapy. While the patient was adapted to B 
beforehand, A was exposed in a series of 
geometrically prolonged flashes starting from 
subliminal values. There were two parallel 
forms, each consisting of In one 
series A was incongruent with B, in another 
A was a threat directed against B. Comparing 
the therapeutic group with a control group 
(50 patients) it was possible to describe the 
effects of therapy (including ECT, 
depressive treatments 


two series. 


other anti- 
ataraxics, psychother- 
apy, hospital stay, etc.) in five dimensions of 
While the defense mech- 
anisms of repression and isolation together 


abnormal behavior 


with paranoiac forms of projection were but 
little affected by therapy, cases of depression, 
slight 
proved considerably 


projection, and psychosis often im- 
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SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CONCEPTS OF 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


JACK BLOCK 


University of California, Berkeley 


(SD) 
intimately 


The social desirability 
recently has been recognized as 
related in diverse and 
various other concepts. Thus, for example, 
(1957) has shown that an opera- 
tional measure of social desirability correlates 
highly with various MMPI scales constructed 
to measure psychopathology 
significance of these and 
still to be understood 
present call 
interpretation by some 


concept of 


important ways to 


Edwards 


The conceptual 
related 
The 


attention to a 


the 
mis- 


point of 
note is to 
the nece 

sary meaning of the high relationships found 
between SD and dimen- 
Apparently, the implication has de- 
veloped that to the extent SD correlates with 
another measure, that 
and 


writers of 
measures of other 
sions 


measure becomes sus- 
diminishes in 
SD, in effect 
as no more than a re 


1950). a 


pect its importance and 
has bet 


spon é t 


usefulness ‘n understood 
(Cronbach 
response set which, because of its 
ubiquitous presence, leaves little of import- 
ance remaining in the measure or concept 
to which it relates. This interpretation is not 
a required one, as the 


tempts to show 


present analysis at- 


WIENER, BLUMBERG 
AND Cooper (1959) 


REANALYSIS OF THI 


SEGMAN STUDY 


Wiener 


Segman, and Cooper (1959 


In a recent study by Blumberg 
28 clinical psy- 
chologists were asked to O sort a set of 100 
items they thought 
person would sort the cards 


the wa a well-adjusted 


\ separate set of 
16 clinical psychologists arranged the same 
QO items in accord with their conceptions of 
the O 


desir- 


how people in general would 
traits along the 
ability. The QO one previ- 


ously used by Rogers and Dymond (1954); 


array 
dimension of social 


set employed was 


nine categories of judgment were employed 
100 
Q items was computed when the raters were 


The mean placement for each of the 


asked to sort with reference to an adjustment 


findings is ° 


the 100 item 
were computed when the raters sorted using 


criterion and similarly means 


The cor- 
item means 


social desirability as the criterion 
relation between the two sets of 
was .88. The very high correlation between 
these independently constructed definitions of 
adjustment and SD led Wiener et al. (1959) 
to suggest that “psychologists may have a 
kinds of be- 
havior they expect an adjusted individual to 
report.” Elsewhere 


stereotyped concept about the 


they seem to imply that 
the striking correlation is due to “the clini- 
ian’s tendency to equate social desirability 
with adjustment.” The Wiener et al. finding 
Kogan, Quinn, Ax 
rt a correlation of .89 
ed definition of Health- 
based definition of SD, 
definition being a 


is not a solitary one for 
and Ripley (1957) rep 
between a QO sort ba 
Sickness and a O sort 
each 


( omposite derived 


from individual O sorts by clinicians 
Now, the Q procedure is essentially a scal- 
ing procedure 
Wiener et al. 
definitions of adjustment and of social de- 
sirability indicates that the Q item orderings 
along these separately defined dimensions are 


The correlation reported by 


(1959) between consensus 


very similiar. However, it is also possible, and 
useful 
cale values earned by 


to compare the corresponding mean 
Similarity 
lude_ the 
between the 
values for an item 
Hovland and 
the average rating by Negro 
a set of 114 Negro-relevant 
ments on a favorableness-unfavorableness 
correlated .94 
derived 


each item 
orderings do not pre 
reliable difference 
eparately derived scal 
For example, in 
Sherif (1952), 


judges of 


of item 


finding of 
a study by 
state 


continuum with the average 
anti-Negro 
found also (Sherif & 


1953) that the absolute scale values 


from a 
the 


rating group of 


white judges. But 


Hovland 


f corresponding items differed appreciably 


These differences between the two groups in 
reflected the 


attitudes and values of the 


the scale values each assigned 
differently held 
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contrasted groups. A statement perceived as 
only moderately disparaging of Negroes by 
the anti-Negro whites was scaled as extremely 
denigrating by the Negro group. And yet, 
the ordering of the statements was virtually 
identical in both groups. This illustration in- 


Jack BLock 


dicates why meaningful differences between 
the concepts of adjustment and of social 
desirability may still exist, despite the high 
correlation 
tions. 

In 


between the two concept descrip- 


order to test this possibility of im- 


rABLE 1 


Q IreMs DIFFERENTIATING THI 


DESIRABILITY 


Item 


Q items affirmed more strongly 
desirability definition 


make strong demands on myself, 


I 
I am sexually attractive. 
I am a hard worker 

I 


a 
am intelligent 


items denied mort 


strongly 
desirability definition 


am much like the opposite sex. 


I 
I am really self-centered 

I just don’t respect myself. 
I 


am unreliable 


items affirmed more strongly within the ad 


justment definition 


I can accept most social values ; 


standards 
I usually like peop 
I can live comfortabl 
around me 
I am critical of peopl 
48. It’s important for me to kr 
seem to others 
67. I take a positive attitud 
98. I feel adequate 
items denied more strongly 


justment definition: 


I have a feeling of hopelessness 
IT am often down in the dumps 

I want to give up trying to cope 
the 


vith 
world 
36 


39 


I feel he Ipless 
I often feel guilty. 
42. IT am disorganized. 
43. I feel apathetic 
71. I am confused. 


items differentiating the two definitions but 
balanced about the middle interval 


47. IT am impulsive 


89. I often feel aggressive. 


CONCEPTUAI 
AND ADJUSTMENT 


DEFINITIONS 


within the social 


(social desirability 
adjustment m«¢ 
social desirability 


adjustment mear 





SoctAL DestRABILITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


portant differences between the two concepts, 
the data from the Wiener et al. (1959) study 
were requested from the American Documen- 
tation Institute. The data are in the form of 
the mean and variance for each item for 
each judge sample. Although the raw data 
might have been preferable for analysis be- 
cause nonparametric tests would then have 
been feasible, for the illustrative purposes of 
the present inquiry it was felt sufficient to 
use ¢ tests for evaluating the difference be- 
tween corresponding item means. The ¢ test 
is a remarkably “robust’’ technique for it 
generates appropriate significance level even 
when its nominal assumptions are violated 
wildly (Boneau, 1960). However, as a further 
safeguard in the present series of analyses, 
Cochran’s correction of the ¢ test for differ- 
ence in sample variances was applied rou- 
tinely, even when the corresponding variances 
were not significantly different 

Of the 100 two-tailed ¢ tests of the differ- 
ence between scale values of these items in the 
SD definition, 25 
beyond the .05 
number. Table | 
items and 
direction of 


were significant at or 
level—an impressively large 
collects the differentiating 
arranges them in of the 
their Because it is 
well to keep in mind not only the direction 
of difference of the but their 
absolute level of importance or decisiveness, 
the mean 


terms 
differences 
items also 
items 
are indicated and they are further arranged 
according to their direction of deviance from 
the mid- (and presumably, nonsalient) in- 
terval of 5. 


levels of the distinguishing 


Summarizing this array of findings, it ap- 
pears that psychologists’ 
adjusted individual do from their 
conceptions of what is generally perceived as 
socially desirable. The adjusted individual, so 
defined, has a relatively 


conceptions of the 
diverge 


greater awareness 
and respect for his feelings, some of which do 
not appear to be socially desirable—he can 
be more critical of other people (Item 31), 
feel (Item 89), he 
can admit to more egocentricity (Item 21) 
than can the socially desirable person. Con- 
versely, the person emphasizing conformity 


he can more aggressive 


to social mores more insistently emphasizes 
the puritan virtues of reliability (Item 95, 
reversed), hard work (Item 79) and the 
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imposition of strong demands upon self (Item 
4). Relatively, the person described in socially 
desirable terms is viewed as stressing the 
usefulness of intelligence more than the ad- 
justed individual (Item 88). Although the 
person stressing the socially desirable is seen 
as claiming somewhat more sexual attractive- 
ness (Item 35), he at the same time denies 
more vehemently any suggestion of a personal 
similarity with members of the opposite sex 
(Item 8). 

In the definitions offered of adjustment, 
the adjusted individual is described as rela- 
tively more comfortable with self (Items 67 
and 98) and with others (Items 15, 22, and 
26) and as more interested in other people 
(Item 48). Comparatively, the definition of 
adjustment shows significantly less passive 
despair (Items 13, 20, 25, 36, and 43) and 
(Items 42 and 71) than does the 
description oriented in terms of SD. Im- 
pulsivity (Item 47) and the experience of 
guilt (Item 39) are somewhat less character- 
istic of the adjusted individual, according to 
these conceptions. 

One distinguishing item (Item 65, “I just 
don’t respect myself.) cannot be assimilated 
to the preceding rubric of interpretation 
This item, wherein the predominantly self- 
accepting adjusted individual 
self-respecting than the socially de- 
individual, is a puzzling one. The 
uncharacteristic of both definitions 
but why is it more negative in the definition 


confusion 


proves to be 
less 
sirable 
item is 


of the socially desirable person? Perhaps ex- 


treme self-respect takes on an implication of 
the denial of human fallibility. Or 
perhaps, this item (and some others?) proved 
to be distinguishing by an accidental 
catenation of the arbitrary choices sometimes 


one’s 
con- 


required in a forced-choice procedure. This 
perplexity cannot be resolved within the con- 
fines of the present analysis. For the present, 
it would fairest to consider the am- 
biguity of this item outweighed by the con- 
vergence of the other findings which point to 


seem 


clear differences between the concepts of ad 
justment and desirability 


DISCUSSION 


The present note is a minor tour de force 


an empirical demonstration that the con- 
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cepts of social desirability and of adjustment 
properly should be kept separate. Sharper 
and clearer differences between the two con- 
cepts probably can be achieved if a more 
heterogeneous Q set were to be used or if the 
ambiguities residing in the term “adjustment” 
were to be eliminated by prefacing the word 
with a qualifier such as “personal” or “op- 
timal” or “self-actualized.” But stronger 
results are not necessary in order to enforce 
a distinction between adjustment and social 
desirability. 

It is, on the face of it, rather obvious that 
the concepts of adjustment and of social 
desirability must be related. It should also 
be apparent that adjustment, in the sense of 
optimal psychological health, and social de- 
sirability, with its implication of superficiality 
of behavior, are not the same. Psychological 
health, of necessity, must cause its possessor 
to emit behavior which is on the whole 
socially desirable, because the feedback from 
society if socially inappropriate behaviors 
are manifested would soon destroy the in- 
dividual’s personal equilibrium. But socially 
desirable behavior need not be predicated 
upon genuine psychological health; it may 
reflect solely a submission, at great personal 
convention and cliche. As Smith 
(1950) remarks, “The person who achieves 
(social desirability) at the expense of per- 
sonal integrity lacks the resources of strength 
and resilience to maintain his adjustment 
against environmental stresses which a more 
highly integrated person could stand.” 

The presently obtained results fit well with 
an understanding of social desirability as 
carrying a connotation of facade and of ad- 
justment as having the implication of a more 
genuine psychological health. The empirically 
obtained correlations between social desir- 
ability and adjustment, it is suggested, are 
due to a unidirectional relationship between 
the two concepts. Adjustment does entail 


cost, to 


social desirability. The converse relationship 
does not necessarily hold, however; social 


Jack Biock 


desirability may exist without a base in 


personal adjustment 


SUMMARY 


A reanalysis of the recent study by Wiener 
et al. (1959) shows that, contrary to their 
interpretation, the use by clinicians of the 
concept of adjustment differs in important 
ways from the concept of social desirability. 
Personal adjustment entails behaviors which 
judged separately are socially desirable. How- 
ever, the personal qualities subsumed by the 
notion of social desirability emphasize facade 
and denial and do not appear to relate to 
intrinsic psychological health. 
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THE USE OF THE 16 PF IN DISTINGUISHING HOMO- 
SEXUALS, NORMALS, AND GENERAL CRIMINALS 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL 


University of Illinois 
This article aims to throw light on the 
nature of homosexuality, and, at the same 
time, to provide better means for its diag- 
nosis. The main instrument of research used 
is the Sixteen Personality 
naire, which in the years has come 
increasingly into use as a clinical instrument 
(Cattell & Scheier, 1961). The new 
sibilities for diagnosis and prognosis which 
it offers reside in: 


Factor Question- 


last 5 
pos- 


(a) its dealing with care- 
fully isolated, functionally unitary, tempera- 
mental and dynamic traits, and, (0) these 
dimensions constantly enriched by 
understanding of their operation in the nor- 
mal range, 


being 
and against varied clinical, in- 
dustrial and educational criteria (Cattell, Day, 
and Meeland, Cattell, 
Stice, 1957) 


1953; Saunders, & 

Evidence as to the unitary nature (Cattell, 
1952) of these dimensions has recently been 
systematically presented (Cattell, 1957). Evi- 
dence on criterion relations for neurotics, psy- 
chotics, and psychopaths, and especially for 
distinction of such syndrome groups as anx- 
iety hysteric s, absessionals, conversion hyster- 
ics, psychosomatics, etc., has been presented 
by Cattell and Scheier (1961). Established 
relations to occupational criteria and selec- 
tion principles have been presented elsewhere 
(40 profiles in Cattell & Stice and in 
Cattell, Day, & Meeland, 1956). Additionally, 
the 16 factors have been found valid predic- 
tors in such areas as leadership success (Cat 


1957, 


tell & Stice, 1954); research creativity (Cat- 
tell & Drevdahl, 1955); and numerous aspects 
of adjustment, prognosis, or success (Cattell, 
Saunders, & Stice, 1957). 

Clinically, the consideration of so many 
types of deviation and forms of adjustment 
problem in terms of a relatively small num 
ber (16) of basic psychologic al concepts en 
riches both our interpretation of these basic 
source traits and understanding of the 
dynamic interrelations among various forms 
of disorder. Clinical 


our 


use also leads to more 


JOHN H. MORONY 


Department of Prisons, New South Wales 


comprehensive and exact graduation of the 
instrument, whereby one can become more 
certain of the implications of relatively small 
standard score differences, in the 
nationwide standardization figures recently 
obtained (Cattell & 1961). Mean- 
while, the cross-cultural surveys (Cattell & 
Meschieri, 1960; Cattell, Pichot, & Rennes, 
1961) of the factor structure of the 16 PF 
in its French, Italian, and Japanese transla- 
tions leave little doubt that these personality 
traits which are being measured are in essence 
universal a nature that any 
findings upon them will have scientific 
generalizability and wide value in clinical 
and other applied fields. 


terms of 


Greene, 


of so research 


The present paper must confine itself in 
article length to a relatively bare statistical 
statement of relations found in homosexuality, 
and reading in the above background material 
may be necessary to obtain the full implica- 
tions of the briefly stated theory 

UNIQUENESS Of PROFIL! 


THE HOMOSEXUAI 


In connection with the studies of the 
Australian Commission to Study the Problem 
of Homosexuality, 100 adult male prisoners 
convicted of one or more homosexual acts 
Forms A and B of the 
Sixteen Personality Questionnaire 
(Cattell et al., 1957). Their average age was 
30 years and they were of very 
cupational and social status. The 
standard “sten” 
population 
in Figure 1. 

Before this result either accepted 
with its immediate measurement implication 


were tested on 


Factor 


varied oc- 
results, in 
scores (mean for the genera 
5.5 stens: 2 


sigma are shown 


can be 


or interpreted in general psychological theor 


certain pt ssibilities have to be checked. In 
the first place, the above scores are in terms 
the American adult 
population, since at the time of computation, 


independent Australian norms, from ACER, 


of standardization on 
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were not available. It might not be unreason- 
able to expect some slight differences in levels 


between these two cultures and 


racial mix- 
tures, requiring attention to separate norm 
tables. For Cattell and Warburton (1961) 
have shown slight tendencies for British 


samples to be more introvert and less anxious 
than Americans, though no emphatic dif- 
ferences, such as the deviation of the profile 
in Figure 1 shows from a straight line, could 


However, to check on this, a sample of adult 
Australians, occupationally not at a skilled 
level and the 
prisoners, measured, 


of about same age as the 
was with the results 
recorded in the table (not the graph) at the 
bottom of The means deviate 
slightly from the 5.5 figure for the American 
population, but not one of the Australian 
deviations reaches the p < .05 level 
nificance. There is some indication of lower 


Figure 2 


sig- 


of 
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16 PF AND 


killed 


lower 


warders and 
the Australian 
higher H factor— 
thick-skinnedness”—in the 
American population. But with this indication 
of slight but 
the 
vestigators 


Oc’ upations 
staff 

group and 
“ Adventurousness, 


(mainly 
clerical here), in 


control of 


interesting differences we shall 
in- 


homosexual- 


cross-cultural issue to other 


the 
normal differences are not accounted for by, 


leave 
Clearly gross 
and are not particularly related to, any na- 


tional cultural differences that may exist, 
however slight. 

The next possibility to be considered is 
that the profile in Figure 1 merely represents 
the profile of convicted criminals generally. 
This question is not raised on the suspic ion 
that institutionalization itself could alone pro- 
This un- 
likely, though some of the effect might be due 
thereto, and will be examined in a moment. At 

are asking only a statistical 


question, namely, whether the particular pro- 


duce such large differences seems 


this point we 


file so far given for the species “homosexual” 
is anything more definition of the 
genus “criminal.’”’ To check on this, a group 


than a 


of 67 prisoners, representatively sampling the 
existing frequencies of involvement in vari- 


ous types of crime (other than homosexu- 


DIAGNOSTIC 


DISCRIMINATION 
ality) with 
the result shown in the profile in Figure 2 
To the eye these two profiles 
and criminal 
but differences. 
the homosexuals are notably 
strength, C 


were tested in the same prison 


homosexual 
have some general resemblance, 
For 


also specific example, 


lower on ego 
and higher on premsia 
tected emotional sensitivity), | 
(paranoid trend), L; 


statistical 


( pro- 
- on protension 
and on autia, M. The 
this resemblance 
and difference will be examined below. Mean- 
while Table 1 presents the means and stand- 
ard deviations on every personality factor, in 


significance of 


sten scores, for the three deviant groups un- 
der comparison. 

The third question commonly raised in con- 
sidering a deviant species is whether the mode 
of segregation has permitted selection influ- 
ences to intrude which are irrelevant to defi- 
nition of the type. might it be 
that the convicted homosexuals are a special 
selection from 


In this case 
homosexuals in general, by 
reason either of the fact that they happened 
to be caught, or because of the “institutional 
residence” effect of imprisonment? Through 
social worker contacts, and discrete infiltra- 
tion of the communication channels of homo- 
sexuals, it was possible to get measures on 33 


rABLE 1 


YARD DEVIATIONS OF 


CTED CRIMINALS ON THEI 


Group 


[ ne 
VM 


Sigm: 


ynvicted homosexual 


‘onvicted hon 
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sigm 


osexuals 


‘onvicted general criminals 


Australiar 


quated normals 


Tf 
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3. Mean personality profiles of unconvicted (33) and convicted (100) 
male homosexuals. 


uncharged male homosexuals. As far as could 
be ascertained the only other difference was 
that this occupational sampling differed from 
that of the convicted homosexuals somewhat 
in the direction of higher social status, e.g., 
more clerical workers and “intellectuals.” The 
results are shown in Figure 3. Between the 
convicted and unconvicted there are signifi- 
cant differences on two factors, intelligence, 
B, and parmia, H, the unconvicted being 
higher on both. But on the profile as a whole, 
which is a very different matter, the degree 
of resemblance is very high indeed, being ex- 
pressed by a pattern similarity coefficient, r,, 
of 0.92, which is significant beyond the p = 
.0O1 level (Horn, 1961). 

Our conclusion is that convicted and un- 
convicted homosexuals are essentially the 
same species, though, as will be shown later, 
if one wishes to bring to bear the full armory 
of multiple discriminant function methods to 
produce a weighting to give maximum sepa- 
ration on these samples, then a tolerably high 


separation (probably not capable of extension 
in cross-validation to other samples) can be 
arranged, even here. From the practical psy- 
chologist’s standpoint the interesting point is 
that the tendency of the more intelligent less 
frequently to get caught is enough to produce 
some real selection. The tendency for the 
more bold (H factor) to be less frequently 
caught runs counter to popular theory: pos- 
sibly their greater boldness and resourceful- 
ness contribute to n 
avoiding arrest. 


ore successful tactics in 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLASS 


HoMOSEXUAI 


OF THI 


DEVIATION 
The agreement of the convicted and un- 
convicted homosexuals’ profiles in Figure 


3 
(reaching a pattern similarity coefficient of 
) 


rp = .92) (Cattell, 1957; Cattell et al., 1957 

inclines us from this point on to speak of the 
homosexual personality profile, though ad- 
mittedly some fainter subgroupings may at 
some later date be discovered by Q’ technique 
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analysis (Cattell, 1957) of sufficiently large 
samples of 16 PF profiles. Accordingly, to 
day we shall take the mean of these profiles 
(Figure 3) and study its essential properties 
in terms of personality structure. 

The principal syndrome concepts in rela- 
tion to which there has been an attempt to 
comprehend homosexuality are neuroticism 
and the psychopathic personality. Table 2 
shows the r, pattern similarity coefficients, 
between the homosexual profile and (@) ma- 
jor .categories—neurotics, psychopaths, and 
psychotics, and, (4) special syndrome groups 
within the neurotic category, for which data 
already exist on the 16 PF (Cattell & Scheier, 
1961). 

For 


1957) is not 


those for (Cattell, 
as familiar as 7, a 
tials should be brought out about the pat- 
tern similarity coefficient and its properties. 
Unlike r it avoids the mistake of calling two 
patterns similar (i.e., of yielding +1.0 be- 
tween them) when they are of the same shape 
but quite different Jevels. It varies from +1.0 
when two profiles are the same shape and 
absolute level, i.e., congruent, through 0.0 
when their relationship is purely chance, to 

1.0 when they are as unlike as can pos- 
sibly be. (This —1.0 is approached only 
asymptotically, which agrees 
ple that there may “be 


whom 7, 1949, 


few essen- 


with the princi- 
more in heaven and 
earth than is dreamt of in our philosophy.’’) 


rABLE 2 


PATTERN SIMILARITY COEFE 
HoMOSEXUALS 
OTHER ( 


OF 13 


DISCRIMINATION 


In thi 
significances as 


article we propose to treat the r, 
approximate and_ tentative 
since the whole matter of pattern similarity 
significance is Horn (1961) 
has worked out significance tests 


under review 
for the case 
where the dimensions used as the profile ele- 
ments are orthogonal, but personality dimen- 
sions as used here are only approximately 
orthogonal. When r, is used by Q’ technique 
to discover family, genus, and species struc- 
ture it is still open to one of the same limita- 
tions as cluster search by the correlation co- 
efficient, r, namely, that as the arbitrary limit- 
ing value for admission to a type cluster is 
changed the cluster structure changes. 

Thus in the present case, the pattern simi- 
larity of the unconvicted homosexual agrees 

92 with the convicted homosexual, but only 

61 with the convicted prisoners in general. 
Accordingly, though one would be compelled 
to recognize varieties of homosexuals as fall 
ing into a latter 
with prisoners 


single 
could possibly fal! 


spec ies, the again 
into some 
broader genus of “antisocial psychopath” also 
It is to be hoped that the true typology of the 
pathological field will soon be systematically 
attacked by obtaining the profiles for, say 
some 30 recognized inter 


orts of deviants 


correlating them (by in all possible ways 
and grouping them in 


ters 


the demonstrable clus 
But at this point we can only take the 
mean homosexual profile 
lations, 


and discover its re- 
singly, to certain important categories 
of pathologic al profile 

Without knowing the total genus-species 
structure from all interrelationships we can- 
not, by this method, finally, logically assign 
the homosexual to confirmed categories, but 
we may discover resemblances so striking that 
his main affiliation can be stated. Table 2, as 
stated, examines relations to the main deviant 
groups for which 16 PF profiles yet exist 
Incidentally the psychopaths here compared 
are not our original criminal group, but the 
more restricted “clinical” criminal group de- 
fined as psychopaths by Pennington (Pen- 
nington & Berg, 1954). But it is interesting 
that resemblance (+0.63) to homo- 
sexuals is quite close to that obtained for our 
general prisoner group (+0.61) 

Examined by Horn’s (1961) 


their 


significance 


tables all resemblances except that to psy- 
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chosomatics are significant at the p < .O1 
level. However, allowing in the only presently 
possible fashion for the obliqueness of per- 
sonality factors, namely, roughly, one might 
possibly have to conclude that the resem- 
blance values to sociopaths and psychopaths 
are actually only of borderline significance. 
At any rate, this first attack on the problem 
through a true profile measurement certainly 
places the homosexual much nearer to the 
various members of the clinical class of neu- 
rotics than to sociopaths, criminals, psycho- 
paths and bsychosomatics. (Incidentally, re- 
garding the lack of resemblance to the last 
named, the recent work of Cattell and Scheier 

-1961—-similarly places psychosomatic ‘“‘neu- 
rotics” as not truly belonging in the class of 
neurotics. ) 


PARTICULAR PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE OF 
THE HOMOSEXUAL DEVIATION 


Having recognized that the homosexual is 
nearest to the neurotic, among the deviants 
examined, we may proceed next to particular- 
ize his position. The reader who wishes can 
work out from Table 1 the significance of the 
differences of means between homosexuals and 
normals for particular factors. But our pur- 
pose in this article is to deal with resemblance 
in terms of total pattern. In pursuit of this 
totality of resemblance and difference we turn 
to the r, coefficients in Table 2, Part B, 
where we see that the homosexual, when com- 
pared with various kinds of neurotics, re- 
sembles most the anxiety hysteric, as defined 
by the empirical profiles of Cattell and Scheier 
(1961). Incidentally, it is not surprising that 
he is also close to the depressive reaction, 
since this and the anxiety reaction tend to be 
bound up. 

Furthermore, examining next the deviations, 
on particular factors, from the central anxiety 
neurotic profile we see indications: 

1. That the homosexual is simultaneously 
deviant from the neurotic on the Factors A+, 
E+, F+, and L—. Now these actually consti- 
tute the second order extravert factor pattern 
in the 16 PF (Cattell & Scheier, 1961), and 
thus show that the homosexual tends to an 
“acting-out” of his neurosis. 

2. The homosexual runs still lower than the 
average neurotic on the ego strength factor, 
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C. All current research indications are that C 
is the kingpin in the pattern of resistance to 
pathology. Low C, in other words, is the most 
consistent sign in all forms of psychopathol- 
ogy—neurotic and psychotic—yet examined 
This suggests that the homosexual disorder is 
based on a weakness of personality structure 
more generic than, and perhaps prior to, that 
developing in neurosis. 

3. He is lower on the main persuaders to 
general morality of behavior—the superego 
factor, G, and the guilt proneness factor, O. 

4. He has a marked tendency to greater 
radicalism, Q;. This is known to be a so- 
ciologically-tied personality dimension and 
suggests that inhabiting particular social at- 
mospheres (“bohemian”) is a contributory 
influence in upbringing, and direction of ex- 
pression. 

In view of the long history of difficulty in 
focusing a clinical concept of the homosexual 
(epitomized in recent writings, e.g 
1957; Ellis, 1955; 1955; Grauer, 
1955; Kolb, 1955), ranging from biochemi- 
cal to psychoanalytic explanations, this con- 


3ergler, 
Freeman, 


tribution from structured personality meas- 
urement should offer a firmer foundation for 
further research steps and new lines of at- 
tack. Research in psychological genetics (Cat- 
tell, Blewett, & Beloff, 1955) shows that ego 
strength, C factor, has an appreciable (roughly 
25°) genetic determination of its variance. 
A possible conclusion from the above is that 
the development of the homosexual deviation 
b gins with some intrinsic immaturity, emo- 
tonally. This (like the Freudian “psycho- 
s sual constitution’), 
determined 


plus environmentally 
then leads to general 
which is indicated by the 


fixations, 
maladjustment, 


high level here on the second-order anxiety 
factor. That the symptomatic outlets for this 
anxiety do not proceed in the same direction 
as in the typical neurotic’s may be accounted 
for by the unique personality 


factor differ- 
ences just discussed. For the extrovert tem- 
perament would favor ‘‘acting-out,” and the 
bohemian environment would encourage eso- 
teric ways of acting out. Finally, the lower 
superego would admit a direction which is 
more fundamentally out of line with the ex- 
isting mores than in the neurotic or in the 
sporadic and only incidentally antisocial acts 
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of the acting-out neurotic. But personal his- 
tory as well as disposition may account for 
the high anxiety becoming directed to repres- 
sion of the male heterosexual role. 

If this view is correct the aberration in the 
sexual erg is not primary, except to the ex- 
tent that there is some general ergic regres- 
sion, as shown by the low C. (But this latter 
is characteristic of most psychopathology.) 
The oft-noted extreme unresponsiveness of 
the homosexual to clinical treatment must 
therefore lie elsewhere. It might lie simply in 
misdiagnosis, namely, in previous failure to 
recognize the analysis which places the homo- 
sexual as a neurotic rather than a psychopath 
or a person with a fundamental drive devia- 
tion. But the presently analyzed structure it- 
self offers reason for special resistivity in, (a) 
the reinforcement of the existing dynamic 
structure through the extraversion discovering 
more real (though disapproved) rewards for 
successful abnormal expression than the de- 
cided introversion of most neurotics (Cattell 
& Scheier, 1961) allows them to develop, and, 
(6) the lower superego development, which 
gives the therapist (in the absence of threats 
from police action) very little to lean upon 
in terms of any enduring therapeutic moti- 
vation (as is provided by the suffering of the 
ordinary neurotic) to change the neurotic be- 
havior. Therapy might, therefore, well aim 
at mustering more situational motivation; at 
finding substitute outlets more suited to ex- 
traverts than most neurotics need; at build- 
ing up the superego; and at changing the pa- 
tient’s sociological milieu. Incidentally, if this 
analysis is correct there should be a greater 
resemblance of the homosexual 16 PF profile, 
not to “sociopathic neurotics” in general 
(whose antisocial behavior is often very dif- 
ferent), but to those in whom neuroticism is 
primary, and who, also, show the tendency to 
be very resistant to treatment. 

What is now primarily needed is a general 
strengthening of our data on the particular 
profiles of various psychopathologies, so that 
the degrees of resemblance discovered here 
may be checked. Also it would be illuminat- 
ing to plan repeated 16 PF measurements, 
perhaps at 6-month intervals, to see if the 
personality factor changes on those homo- 
sexuals who recover and those who do not 


check with those expected from the 
analysis. 


above 


DEGREE OF PRACTICAL DIAGNOSTIC 


SEPARATION OBTAINABLI 


From the above analysis, which we believe 
to be the more theoretically important part of 
our contribution, we turn to the more re- 
stricted but practically important question of 
whether the 16 PF profile can provide a surer 
method of diagnosis. 

Our treatment of this problem by the pat- 
tern similarity coefficient on the 16 PF pro- 
files may have theoretical, 


some psycho- 


metric interest in a wider sense, because cli- 
nicians and others have increasingly turned 


from diagnosis on a single score to diagnosis 
by pattern. In this field, as pattern enthusi- 
asts are discovering, the sheer instability of 
responses to single items makes various pro- 
posed mathematic treatments through a pat- 
tern of mere item responses an unsatisfactory 
procedure. Pattern diagnosis, indeed, has be- 
come promising only since the measurement 
of unitary, meaningful personality factors has 
made it possible to use these relatively inde- 
pendent and stable measures as the elements 
in the pattern. In fact, the pattern similarity 
coefficient, 7p, was actually developed (Cat- 
tell, 1949) expressly in anticipation of its use 
only with established personality factors. 
The use of the pattern similarity coefficient 
has many interesting statistical aspects still 
to be worked out by mathematical statisti- 
cians. Notably there is need for a more ac- 
curate evaluation of its standard error with 
somewhat oblique factors, as here. The reader 
may be referred to Horn (1961) for discus- 
sion of some of these issues, and in the ab- 
sence of space for debate our conclusions will 
here be presented perhaps less positively than 
they could be. The initial presentation of r, 
(Cattell, 1949) proposed using it both on 
weighted and unweighted profiles, and it will 
be evident that in the latter use it belongs in 
the family of discriminant function statistics 
To see how much discrimination could be ob 
tained by such a weighted use we have con- 
sidered the separation of four groups here: 
78 homosexual prisoners, 54 general criminal 
prisoners, 33 nonconvicted homosexuals, and 
50 nonhomosexuals, noncriminals of the same 
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TABLE 3 


DIFFERENTIATION OBTAINABLE BY WEIGHTED 16 PI 
PROFILES BETWEEN HoOMOSEXUALS, CRIMINALS, 
AND NORMALS 


‘onvicted homosexuals and normals 8.40* 
‘onvicted homosexuals and criminals 2.04** 
‘onvicted homosexuals and unconvicted 
homosexuals 3.48* 
Nonconvicted homosexuals and criminals 5.62* 


Nonconvicted homosexuals and normals _12.84* 


p<.01 
** b <.05 


general social status as our experimental 
group. However, we have not used a multiple 
discriminant function but have considered 
them in pairs of groups, because our prin- 
cipal concern is with differentiating homo- 
sexuals from normals,'! and from the other 
groups with which homosexuals might be con- 
fused. However, it is of interest to know how 
far homosexuals and criminals can be sepa- 
rated and whether some separation can be 
obtained even between convicted and uncon- 
victed homosexuals. Computing according to 
Rao (1952, p. 247), the F values and signifi- 
cances were obtained as shown in Table 3. 

The differentiation is evidently clearest for 
the unconvicted homosexuals and normals, 
though the next highest is for convicted 
homosexuals and normals. The difference of 
convicted homosexuals and other criminals is 
not so great as might be expected from the 
low pattern similarity coefficient, but it must 
be remembered that the latter gives a fairer 
indication, not weighting the accidental sam- 
pling effects in one direction. However, even 
this moderate resemblance of convicted homo- 
sexuals and general criminals indicates need 
for investigating the possibility that some in- 
stitutionalization effect, e.g., in mode of test 
response, or acquisition of criminal outlook 
by association, somehow reduces the dissimi- 
larity of the imprisoned homosexuals from 
other convicted criminals. Probably, for the 
clinicians, the most important weights for 

1JTt will be noted we did not use the whole 
group employed for the profiles. For this more 
precise calculation certain records had to be dropped 
because of limits of randomly as 
far as personality profiles were concerned 


computing aids 


rABLE 4 


WEIGHTS TO BE EMPLOYED ON STEN ScoRES ON THE 16 
PF Test PERSONALITY DIMENSIONS TO GIVE MAXI 


MUM SEPARATION OF HOMOSEXUALS AND NORMALS 


Standardized 
regression 

Dimensior weight 
Cyclothymia-Schizot 200 
Intelligence 121 
Ego strength t+ 367 
Dominance 002 
Surgency O80 
Super ego strength L 186 
Parmia 147 
Premsia 072 
Protensior 040 
Autia 162 
Shrewdness 021 
O—Guilt proneness 097 
Q,—Radicalism 102 
(Q.—Self-sufficiency 163 
Q;—Self-sentiment streng + 056 


(Q,—Ergic tension leve 1 971 


use with the 16 PF are those which help dif- 
ferentiate the homosexual from the normal. 
These have been presented in standardized re- 
gression weights, directly applicable to 16 PF 
sten deviation or absolute scores, in Table 4. 

With these weights (w) applied to the sten 
scores of normals and homosexuals, a value 
1.81 will 
result for the typical normal and a larger 
negative value—about 1.93—for the typi- 
cal homosexual. The overlap of a normal and 
a prediagnosed homosexual group on the as- 
signed values is, as Table 5 shows, 6% in the 
present groups, and somewhat more between 


of 55 X* Sw-—5.5 x 329 


mt 


rABLI 

AMOUNT OF OVERLAP IN Ex 
WHEN 16 PF PaTTERN ts W 
Wr I 


> CRITERION GROUP 
GHTED BY PRESENT 





16 PF AND 


other diagnostic The reader will re- 


alize that it would be misleading to take this 


Lroups 


as an indication of what would be obtained in 
a routine situation with new for here 
the assumption is made that the two groups 
are about equal in size( equal incidence in the 
population), and 

would be the usual 


Cases, 


more importantly, there 
“shrinkage” effect which 
occurs wherever one cross validates to a new 
group. However, the extent of separation can 
at present only be stated for the data we actu- 
ally have. It is understood that further experi- 
ments, with additional samples, are desirable 
Table 4 succeed in 
producing separation in new samples, and that 
the aim of publication of studies like the 
present one is thus eventually to converge on 
weights having widest validity 

Our recommendation, in 
practitioner, would be not 


to see how the weights of 


to the 
merely to use 


any case, 
the scores diagnostically by purely actuarial 
methods, but to take into account the psy- 
chological meaning of the factors in relation 
to the life situation of the individual 
SUMMARY 


On the 16 PF test a characteristic profile is 
found for homosexuals differing significantly 
from that of normals, as a whole, without re- 
rard to special differences on particular fac- 
tors 

‘his profile has significant pattern simi- 
larity coefficients to a number of psycho- 
pathological profiles. Quite the highest simi- 
larity is to the class of neurotics 
(rp 81) and, in particular, to anxiety neu- 


rotics (Tp 82). 


discovered 


Homosexuals, nevertheless, differ from the 
neurotic profile (at the level of 
by being more extravert, lower in guilt prone- 
ness and 


indications ) 


somewhat more 
weak on the fundamental ego strength factor, 
and more radical in social outlook 


superego strength, 


Varying degrees of separation of the four 
groups here measured are obtained when a 
discriminant function is applied. In particu- 
lar only a 6% misclassification of the homo- 
sexual and normal groups is found by this 
weighting formula. However, this degree of 


indebted 


2 The writers wish to s their great 
ness to Owen Whit 


the tables 


checking 


nputing and 
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eparation would be misleading if one failed 
to bear in mind that it capitalizes on the 
peculiarities of the present samples. It is cited 
only that researchers may compare this de- 
gree of separation with that obtainable when 
the pattern weights are “cross-validated” on 
further groups. In any case it is recommended 
that the diagnostic use of the patterned score 
not be made in any purely mechanical, actu 
arial sense, but terms of further 
“weights” from psychological consideration of 
the source traits in relation to the client’s life 
situation. 


rather in 


From the standpoint of psychological the- 
ory we conclude that the sexual deviation 
should not be regarded as the primary prob- 
lem. It is more profitably attacked as a par- 
ticular choice of symptom by a primarily neu- 
rotic individual, this choice being over deter- 
mined by the coincidence of, (a) a degree of 
ego weakness perhaps indicating an unusual 
extent of regression even for neurosis forma- 
tion, (6) an unusual degree of extraversion 
for a neurotic, favoring acting-out, (c) a low 
degree of superego development permitting 
more fundamentally nonconforming reactions, 
(d) radicalism of social outlook. A therapeu- 
tic orientation consistent with this is sug- 
gested. 

It is hoped that current clinical research 
may explore these new results and theoretical 
leads especially in two ways: 

1. Validation of the taxonomic and pattern 
weighting conclusions upon further samples. 
This means Q’ technique (Cattell, 1957) 
analysis, using r,, and objective cluster search 
methods. It could be followed by discrimi- 
nant function treatment. 

2. A checking on the psychological analy- 
sis by repeated 16 PF measures on homo- 
sexuals and related types undergoing different 
therapies. 

3. A checking by the newly available, ob- 
jective, ergic tension measurement battery 
(The MAT, Cattell & Horn, 1962), 


on the 
hypothesis that deviation on the sex drive is 
not primary. 
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DIAGNOSING BRAIN DAMAGE IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


WITH THE 


BENDER GESTALT TEST 


ELIZABETH MUNSTERBERG KOPPITZ 


Educati 


The Bender (1938) Ge stalt Test is widely 
recognized as a valuable aid in diagnosing 
neurological impairment. About one fourth of 
all studies devoted to this test deal with the 
diagnosis of brain pathology in psychiatric or 
retarded patients. In all but three of these 
studies, the subjects used were adults or mixed 
groups of adults and children. Only Hanvik 
(1953), Shaw and Cruickshank (1956), and 
Wewetzer (1956, 1959) investigated children 
The present study wa 
well the 


exclusively designed 


to determine how Bender test as a 


whole or in part can differentiate between 


brain damaged (hereafter BD) and non-brain- 
damaged NBD) 


whether the 


(hereafter voung publi 


school children, and esults ob 
tained vary depending on age and intelligence 
literature 


A survey of the indicates that 


the Bender records of gro Ips of BD patients 
intelligence 
NBD 
are not psychiatric patients (Barkley 
Baroff, 1957: Beck, 195 Bensberg 
Feldman, 1953: Hanvik, 1953; McGuire, 
1960: Niebuhr & Cohen, 1956; Shaw & 
Cruickshank, 1959) 


regardless of age and differ sig- 


nificantly from those of who 
1949; 


1952: 


subjects 


1956: Wewetzer 


There also appears to be a consensus that the 


1956 


Bender test productions of BD subjects tend 
to show more primitive features than those of 


NBD subjects 


tance of evaluating the entire Bender proto- 


Wewetzer stresses the impor- 


col when diagnosing brain injury in children, 
the Bender was 
among the BD 

other 


since eat h so-¢ alled sign” on 
found to extent 
NBD But the 


mention specific deviations which seem to cor 


some and 


groups. investigators 
relate highly with neurological impairment 
These indicators include: rotation, persevera 
tion, distortion 


fragmentation poor integra 


tion of parts substitution of line ror 
and plac ing part of figures at incorrect an: les 


Differential diagnosis with the 
vielded the 


Bender test 


ha not same clear results be- 


tween groups of psychiatric patients as be- 
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mal Service 


3edford Hills, Ne: 


tween BD patients and normal NBD sub- 
In fact, few 
found 
functional 


jects. significant differences have 
between the Bender 
and patients (Goldberg, 
1959; Halpern, 1951; Mehlman & Vatovec, 
Nadler, Fink, Shantz, & Brink, 1959; 
Olin & Reznikoff, Pascal & Suttell, 
1951). Many so-called “organic signs” 
found to 
tients with 


been records of 


or ganic 


1956 
1958: 
were 
also occur frequently among pa- 
functional disorders. It has been 
shown (Abramson, Waxenberg, Levine, Kauf- 
man, & Korhetsky, 1955; Bender, 1938: 
Murray & Roberts, 1956) that distortions on 
the Bender records of adult reflect 
and permanent cortical mal 
functioning, regardless of etiology 


subiects 
both temporary 
Many of 
can also be found in the 
records of normal preschool children (Bender, 


the “organic signs” 


1938) 
METHOD 


school 
subjects had been diag 1 as brain damaged 


while the remaining 281 » known his 


tory of brain injury, served as controls. All subjects 
were nf 


atten sses, kinder 
cception of i6 
BD subjects who were in spe public school cl 


garten through 


for brain injured children ts had 


1 


iny serious physical defect 


ind none was mentally " 
distribution of all subjects | we and s 
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vel r, t tuld in no 
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the 
on 


based Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 
No such data were available for the control group. 
The NBD subjects were matched with the BD sub- 
jects for age and sex. The NBD group represented 
the full range of intelligence normally found among 
children in urban middle-class public school classes. 
Both the BD and NBD subjects were taken from the 
same socioeconomic area and attended the same 
schools for the most part. It is hoped that any dif- 
ference in IQ or sex ratio between the two groups 
that may exist has been minimized increasing 
the N in the control group 


on 
or 


by 


Procedure 


The Bender Gestalt Test was administered to each 
BD subject as part of the total psychological ex- 
amination which he underwent. The NBD subjects 
were tested individually in school by the author as 
part of a larger research project. All Bender proto- 
cols were according to the Bender Scoring 
System for Young Children which had been de- 
veloped by the author for youngsters 5-10 years of 
age. This scoring system uses a developmental ap- 
proach and consists of 30 simple, mutually exclusive 
scoring items. The was standardized 
1,055 young publi children. Normative 
data have been published showing the means and 
standard deviations of the Bender for ages 
5-10 years, at 6 months intervals (Koppitz, 1958, 
1960). 

In the present study the Bender score for each sub- 
ject was compared with the mean Bender score for 
his age level as shown on the normative table for the 
Bender Scoring System for Young Children (Kop- 
pitz, 1960). Thus the Bender score of a BD or NBD 
subject, aged 6 years 2 months, was compared with 
the normative score whereas the 
Bender score of a 6-8-year-old subject was com- 
pared with the normative score for 6.5-year-olds 
Since the Bender test is for errors, a high 
indicates poor performance and vice versa. 
The Bender score for each subject was considered 
when it fell below the mean normative score 


scored 


scoring system 


on school 


scores 


for 6-year-olds, 


sc pred 


score 


“sood” 
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for his respective age level, and was considered 
“poor” when it was above the mean normative score 
The Bender scores of the BD and NBD groups 
were analyzed and compared in three different ways 
1. The total Bender score for each subject was 
studied. Using 2 X 2 tables, chi squares corrected fo 


continuity (Siegel, 1956, p. 107) were computed com 


paring the number of subjects in the two groups 
whose Bender score was “good” or “‘poor.’ 

2. Each individual Bender ng item was ex 
amined next. Chi squart rected for continuity 
were computed comparing the number of subjects in 
the BD and NBD groups whose Bender record 
showed a given scoring item as being present or 
absent. Since the degree of difficulty in drawing the 
Bender figures varies from one design to the next, 
the age at which most children are able to copy a 
given Bender design varies too. It stands to reason 
that a deviation on the Bender will not become 
diagnostically important for BD as long as it nor- 
mally occurs among young children whose visual 
motor perception is as yet ir For this rea 
son, special emphasis was placed on analyzing the 
diagnostic importance of each Bender scoring item 


in relation to the child’s ag 

The relationship between IO and Bender scores 
for BD subjects was investigated. A chi 
computed of subjects with at 


square was 
omparing the number 
average IQ (IQ 90 « 
IQ (IQ 89 or below 


Bender record 


above) and below aver 


least 
age 


“good” and “poor” 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows that BD subjects were rarely 
found to have good Bender protocols, whereas 
the Bender scores for the NBD group were 
above average in three out of four cases. The 
difference between the two groups was sig- 
nificant at the .001 level for all five age levels 
tested. These findings 


are in agreement with 
those of Hanvik (1953), Shaw and Cruick- 
shank (1956), and Wewetzer (1956, 1959). 


The Bender test appears to be able to differ- 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY AGE AND SE) 
BD subjects NBD 
Age Boys Girls lotal Bovs G I | 
Sand 6 10 0 10 t8] 0 x0 
7 22 1 26 62 l i4 
8 25 5 10 OO 0 xi) 
9 19 4 3 17 63 
10 11 3 14 4 | 
All 87 16 103 224 81 
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entiate betwocen groups of BD and NBD 
young children regardless of age. 

The investigation of individual Bender scor- 
ing items confirms Wewetzer’s (1956, 1959) 
findings that no deviation on the Bender pro- 
tocols was found exclusively in the BD group. 
All Bender scoring items are essentially mani- 
festations of immature or poor visual motor 
functioning and occur normally on the rec- 
ords of very young children. However, once 
a child has reached the age and level of mat- 
uration at which a given Bender deviation 
no longer normally occurs, then the presence 
of this deviation takes on diagnostic signifi- 
cance. Table 3 lists the individual Bender 
scoring items and the age level at which they 
become diagnostically important for BD in 
children. The statistical significance does not 
always reflect the clinical value of a given 
Bender scoring item. Some extremely imma- 
ture distortions on the Bender are so rare 
among school-age youngsters as to make sta- 
tistical computations impossible; yet, when 
these deviations occur among school children, 
they have important practical implications. 
Other deviations show high statistical signifi- 
cance in their ability to differentiate between 
BD and NBD subjects at all age levels 
but, since they occur to some extent in both 
groups, they have only limited value for in- 
dividual diagnosis. 

In Table 3, a Bender deviation is con- 
sidered diagnostically significant if the chi- 
square value is such that it could occur only 
once in a hundred times by chance and if 
the specific scoring item is found consistently 
more often among the BD subjects. An item 
is considered to be highly significant if it is 
statistically significant at the .01 level and 
if it occurs almost exclusively in the BD 
group. The findings in Table 3 are in agree- 
ment with those of Barnes (1950); Baroff 
(1957): Beck (1959); Bensberg (1952); 
Feldman (1953 Hanvik (1953); and 
Shapiro, Field, and Post (1957), all of whom 
indicated that individual Bender deviations 
have diagnostic value. The present results 
point out the importance of considering a 
child’s age when analyzing a given Bender 
deviation. 

The high and low IQ scores were evenly 
divided among the five age levels tested in the 
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TABLE 4 
IQ ScorEs AND BENDER PERFORMANCE 
or BD Supjects 





“Good” “Poor” 

IO N Bender Bender 
120 1 0 1 
110-119 12 2 10 
100-109 19 4 15 
90— 99 22 2 20 
S0— 89 33 0 33 
75—- 79 16 1 15 
122- 75 103 9 94 


BD group. Table 4 shows the distribution of 
“good” and “poor” Bender performance and 
IQ scores for all BD subjects. It can be seen 
that eight of the nine subjects with above 
average Bender records had an IQ of 90 or 
above. Thus it appears that a BD subject 
who does well on the Bender test is likely 
to be of at least average intelligence. But not 
all subjects with average or better IQ did 
well on the Bender test. About six out of 
every seven BD subjects with an IQ of 90 
or above did poorly on the Bender. The chi- 
square value for BD subjects with “good” 
and “poor” Bender and at least 
average or below average IQ scores was only 
3.79. This value is significant at the .10 level 
and indicates little more than a trend. Thus, 
it was found that for BD children the rela- 
tionship between IQ and Bender performance 
is low. 


re¢ ords 


DISCUSSION 


The findings in this study offer support for 
the claim that the Bender Gestalt Test is 
a valuable aid in diagnosing BD in children 
Both individual scoring items on the Bender 
and the total Bender test score obtained with 
the Scoring System for Young Children 
proved to have considerable diagnostic value 
However, it is important to emphasize that 
such diagnosis cannot and should not be 
made solely on the basis of the Bender test. 
While very few BD subjects do well on the 
Bender, not all youngsters who do poorly on 
this test necessarily suffer from neurological 
impairment. Many other can con- 
tribute to poor performance on the Bender 


factors 





BRAIN DAMAGI 


test (e.g., poor vision, emotional at- 


titude, etc.). 


age, 


It is.@so important to recognize that some 
BD subjects turn out very good Bender 
records; especially if they are older and of 
good intelligence, they learn to 
pensate visual motor 
ception. child’s method of 
drawing will give a clue to underlying per- 
ceptual problems. 


may 
for difficulties in 
Some 


com- 
per- 
times a 


It has been observed that 
BD youngsters occasionally use an excessively 
long period of time to complete the Bender 
test; others may “anchor” the design with a 
finger while copying it; some trace a design 
first with a finger or check and recheck the 
number of dots 
figure; again 
and 


drawing a Bender 
both 


the design 


before 
others may turn 


stimulus card and draw 


paper 
up- 
side down only to readjust it at the end; a 
few may look at the stimulus card and then 
draw from All these types of be- 
havior seem to suggest ways of overcoming 


memory 


difficulties in visual motor perception. So far, 
the author has seen these kinds of behavior 
only in BD children. However, further study 
in this area is needed 

In the present investigation it was found 
that age is of great importance when evaluat- 
ing the diagnostic capacity of a given devia- 
tion on the Bender test. This fact 
overlooked when investigators use 


groups of 


is often 

mixed 
subjects ranging from the very 
to adults. Yet as 
on the Bender normally 
children’s they 
pected to be diagnostically significant. 

The lack of close correlation between 1Q 
and Bender scores found in the present study 


young long as distortions 


occur because of 


immaturity, cannot be ex- 


offers an additional valuable diagnostic clue. 
The Bender Scoring System for Young Chil- 
dren used in this investigation was found to 
correlate highly 
(Koppitz, 1959 
1961). It is well known that many BD young- 
sters are underachievers in school. If, there- 
fore, a child of normal intelligence is found 


with school achievement 


Koppitz, Mardis, & Stephens, 


to do poorly in school and also shows poor 
test, then the 
possibility of neurological impairment in the 


performance on the Bender 

youngster should be seriously investigated 
In contrast, factors not related to brain in- 
jury are most likely 


responsible for poor 


IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


school achievement by a child with adequate 
ability who does well on the Bender 


SUMMARY 

The 
Gestalt 
in young 


present study explores the Bender 
Test’s usefulness BD 
children. The subjects used were 
384 public school children 
Of these 103 had been 
while the remaining 281 


in diagnosing 

age 5-10 years 
BD 
subjects served as 


diagnosed as 


controls. All Bender records were scored ac- 
cording to the Bender Scoring System for 
Young Children which has been developed by 
the author. The results show that the total 
Bender scores, as well as individual scoring 
items, can differentiate significantly between 
BD and NBD subjects. The diagnostic value 
for each given deviation on the Bender varies 
according to the subject’s age. Most BD sub 
jects do poorly on the Bender test regardless 
of their IQ. 
rare 
exclusively 


Good Bender records are very 
BD subjects and occur almost 
among children with at least 
average intelligence. 


among 
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THE NEED FOR APPROVAL, TASK CATEGORIZATION, 


AND PERCEPTUAL 
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DEFENSE’ 


CROWNE 


Ohio State University 


Among the recent formulations linking test 
taking behavior with personality character- 
istics of the responding individual (Bass, 
1956; Couch & Keniston, 1960; Jackson & 
Messick, 1958) is the concept of need for 
approval, which has been proposed as a mo- 
tivational determinant of a socially desirable 
response set (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960; Mar- 
lowe & Crowne, 1961). In addition to the 
prediction of favorably biased test responses, 
the construct of need for approval has shown 
predictive utility in a wide range of non- 
test situations including the favorability of 
attitudes expressed towards a dull, repetitive 
task (Marlowe & Crowne, 1961), conformity 
(Strickland & Crowne, in press) 
conditioning (Crowne & Strickland, 1961; 
Marlowe, 1962). These investigations have 
led to a characterization of the approval mo- 
tivated 


and verbal 


individual as one who is highly de- 
pendent on social sanction for his behavior. 
In consequence, he develops a considerable 
sensitivity to both explicit and implicit cues 
in social situations. These cues then mediate 
expectancies for those behaviors which will 
achieve approval or yield disapprobation and 
punishment. Such external 
sanctions results in the presentation of a 


dependenc e on 


stereotypically acceptable image of the self 
on personality inventories and in compliance 
and conformity to the demands perceived in 
interpersonal situations 

The present study was undertaken to assess 
the interpretation of situational sanctions by 
individuals differing in the need for approval 
this 
purpose was the perceptual defense paradigm 
McGinnies (1949). The per- 


The experimental situation chosen for 


introduced by 


ceptual defense situation can be seen as pos- 
i for the 
mands of the task for quick and accurate 


subject between the de- 


o- 
ing a confiict 


1Portions of this study were presented at the 
Midwe Psychological A Chi- 
May 1961 


iation meetings, 


recognition and strongly reinforced inhibitions 
associated with publicly verbalizing socially 
unacceptable words. In so doing, it affords an 
excellent opportunity to study the effects on 
conflict resolution of motive strength and the 
manner in which situational cues are inter- 
preted by the subject. 

An analysis of the basic perceptual defense 
experiment suggests that it contains implicit 
cues which are likely to lead the subject to 
arrive at one of two conflicting ways of cate 
gorizing or interpreting the task. The subject 
might conclude, on the basis of the stress on 
speed and accuracy in the instructions, the ta- 
chistoscopic presentation of stimuli, the gen 
eral set to “do as well as you can” in psy 
chological experiments, and perhaps his own 
relative lack of inhibitions in this area, that 
rapid recognition is essential for favorable 
evaluation of his performance. Alternatively, 
the subject’s awareness of the scatological 
nature of some of the words might arouse the 
expectancy that 
ested in probing his differential reactions to 
tabu and neutral words. The latter categori- 
zation is reminiscent of Howes and Solomon’s 
(1950) eloquent speculative account of the 
plight of the naive college student confronted 
with the awesome realization that he may 
have seen an obscene word and must, to obey 


the experimenter is inter- 


the instructions, report it to an omniscient 
experimenter who might then draw personal 
conclusions about him. Thus, two salient ele- 
ments in this experimental situation appear 
to be equally capable of influencing, in mutu- 
ally exclusive ways, the orientation of the 
subject towards the task. It might well be as- 
sumed that these situational categorizations 
their antecedents in the childrearing 
backgrounds of particularly in pa 
rental acceptance or punishment of childish 
explorations of sexuality and obscenity. 
When the influence of the need for ap 
proval is added for consideration, the manner 


have 


subiec ts 
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of task categorization assumes an even greater 
importance. The approval oriented individual 
is more likely to be affected by his interpreta- 
tion of the purpose of the experiment and the 
criteria for evaluation of his behavior than is 
the less approval oriented person due to his 
greater concern for a favorable evaluation 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1960; Marlowe & 
Crowne, 1961). Accordingly, the high need 
for approval subject, who categorizes the task 
on the basis of its socially disapproved as- 
pects (the tabu words), should display the 
greatest discrepancy between the recognition 
thresholds for neutral and tabu words. At the 
other extreme, the approval oriented subject 
for whom rapid recognition and achievement 
cues are pre-eminent should achieve the small- 
est discrepancy between tabu and neutral 
word recognition thresholds. Subjects with a 
low need for approval should be less influ- 
enced by the conflict between task require- 
ments and the inhibitions 
tabu words, and 


associated with 
intermediate discrepancy 


scores may be expected from this group. 

In hypothesizing an interactive effect of 
the two independent variables on perceptual 
defense it was assumed that no relationship 


would obtain between the need for approval 
and type of task categorization since previous 
research on the approval motive does not 
provide any basis for the assumption of 
differing expectancies in this area. Were a 
correlation between these variables to be 
found, the data analysis would of course re- 
quire partialing out their separate influence. 

A persistently thorny issue in perceptual 
defense research lies in the failure of the 
typical experimental procedures to converge 
on an unambiguous interpretation of the 
nature of the phenomenon (Eriksen, 1951; 
Howes & Solomon, 1950; Postman, Bronson, 
& Gropper, 1953). After more than a decade 
of experimentation, it is still not clear whether 
the inhibition of threatening symbols or ob- 
jects involves an increment in the recogni- 
tion threshold for such stimuli or is simply a 
function of the withholding of socially tabu 
responses. The present experiment was spe- 
cifically designed to assess the effects of both 
motive strength and expectancy regarding the 


evaluative consequences of task behavior. 
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Additionally, however, the experimental pro- 
cedure required the subjects to record their 
responses in writing, thus permitting an exact 
scrutiny of omissions and distortions. Failures 
to make any entry at all might be expected 
in the case of perceptual blocking or defensive 
distortion. If, however, erasures or oblitera- 
tions of tabu responses prior to correct re- 
porting were found, a strong case for response 
withholding would be established. Erasing or 
scratching out a recorded entry on a tabu 
word trial seems likely to entail the inhibition 
of a response whose nature has already been 
recognized and not the prior imposition of a 
perceptually defensive process. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 129 female 
chology students at 
selection of females 
counter between a 
experimenter would serve 
of the social disapproval associated 
words. 


introductory psy- 
The 
since the en- 
and a male 
the effects 
the tabu 


Ohio State University. 
was deliberate, 
female subject 
to intensify 


with 


Procedure 


The experiment parts: the 
perceptual defense task and the administration of 
the measure of need for roval. In a pilot study 
(N = 28) employing a different perceptual 
defense task, neither the scores on the personality 
inventory nor performance on the dependent 
able were found to be affected order of ad 
ministration.2 For the sake of convenience, in the 
final study the need for approval scale was routinely 
administered after the experimental situation 

4 modification of the method employed by Mc 
Ginnies (1949) served as the behavioral measure of 
perceptual defense. Ten words used in the 
experiment, four tabu and six neutral words in the 
following order: APPLE, DANCE, OUNCE 
PENIS, PRIZE, BITCH, YEAST, SCREW 
selected from the population of 
words employed in 


consisted of two 


vari 


were 


» WHORE, ALERT, 
These words were 
tabu 


and neutral 


previous perceptual defense 


studies. 


2 Analyses in each of the previous 
need for approval, including 
(Marlowe & 1961 
(Strickland & Crowne, in press), and 
tioning (Crowne & Strickland, 1961 indicated that 
neither the ure nor the dependent 
variable were influenced by order of administration 
Each of these studies the possibility 
of such an effect. Additional unpublished 
in further agreement 


the 
conformity 


studies on 
opinion 
Crowne, 


social conformity 


verbal condi- 
personality mea 


controlled tor 


tod 
tuaies alt 





PERSONALITY 


Following 
two neutral 
experimental 
at an exposure 
ively 


remaining 
sec ond 


trials 


longer for each tria nt 


expo 
ition ol 
which time 
that had b 


elimination oO! rec- 


words continued for 1 
experimente! 


eight 
eliminated those 
recognized. Thereafter, 
ognized words took place at 
rect isted of the exact 
writing of the 

task 


criterion 


accurately 
five-trial intervals. Cor 
recording in 


recognition con 


tabu and neut and the 
continued to the trial it this 
The apparat employed in this 
procedure was a Harvard tachistoscoy Gerbrands 
manulacture 

The 


triais 


was which 


was met 


mean difference between the number of 
required for rec 
and the number of trials necessary 
neutral words 


fense. As 


were made of 


nition of the tabu words 


to recognize the 
was the measure of perceptual de- 


supplementary indices, frequency counts 
erasures or obliterations of tabu words 
the employment of 
tabu words. A 


incor- 


prior to correct reporting and of 


structure to the 


similar in 


structurally 


words 


similar word was defined as an 
word containing at least 
letter eg., WHOSE for 
No attempt was made 
and dissimilar or 


work of 


rect substitute lor a tabu 


two correctly juxtaposed 


WHORE and PENAL ior PENIS 


to distinguish between similar 
nonsense 

McGinnies 
the er 


i tabu 


alternatives as in riginal 
(1949). An 


asure or scratching 


erasure r obuiteration was 
out a recorded entry on 
word trial was possible 
been the 


neutral 


many case it 


the obliterated entry had 


to determine that 
word. A similar analysis of 
a total of 


observed Thus i r 


correct tabu 


word obliterations was also ints 


only eight were 
was deemed unnecessary. 

When brought into the experimental the 
subject was seated facing the tachistoscope aperture, 


and the following instructions were read 


measure 


room, 


In this 
some words which 
this window [points to tachistoscope 


you there 


going to identify 
you through 


experiment you art 
will be shown to 
window } As 
but a blank 
Each 
you are ly ior a 
interval in the nt of the small 
There are eight identified 
I shall present the words i one through 
Each presentation 
trial. On trial number what 
for each of the eight words in the proper 
the answer sheet id this 
procedure for each of the rem trials 
Remember, what 
blank. If 
OK to guess. If you hing t dash in 
the blank. Be sure to i 
trial. Do you have any q 
OK, let’s try 


there is nothing 


small 


can see, 
with a 
that 


brief 


screen 
word 


very 


square 
i appear 


square words 


eight eight words in 


order is a one, write 
you see 
spaces on follow same 
Lining 
write 


you ar¢ 


yu see in the correct 


not ul f what you see, it’s 


tions fr 


a couple of words for prac 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Interview 


At the conclu 
and the 
ach subject 

1. What 
Did 
had a 
Did 


compared to 


admuinistrat 


used y thing 

you react 

oth 

ifficiently detailed to permit the 
of 

groups 

ended 

general 

Responses 


determine 


juestion 
which 


itegorized 


differing 


the subject’s answers wer ¢ rally amena 


classification into two < responses 


tributing perceptual keennes 


experiment erceptual 


rpose ol 
Allor 
inswers 

with 


were 


p vchology, 


} 
placi 


None 
sul ject 


responses into 

had any kr 
approvyv al 
experimental task 
the origina] intervie 
the inte 


judges 


for scores riormance on 


judges’ ratings were made 
recorded at the 


and 


personality 


protoco S 


rview was conducted prior to 


experime nter’s iny 
The exper 


knowledge 


scoring 
1 


or the experimental 
thus, could hav I 


sheets 


liable 


The 


OTIS 


foll 


placed in the 


ywing are illustrative 
two cat 

Pe ceptual”’ cate 
words, I 


something fast 


in se¢ guess.” 
Ol seeing 
“IT don’t 
dilierent 
bad words.” “] 


I didn’t believe it—seeing the 


“Disapprova categor 
last 
perceive 


know 


how 


ization 


see how you see words 


you can 


wasn't 
cause vulgar 
* Eight subjects were excluded prior to the ratings 
due to their failure to provide meaningful interview 
g., “I don’t know,” “I 
Elaborations could not be obtained 
jects. The 


too 


responses (¢ wasn’t I! 


from these sub 


responses of an additional six subjects 
vague and task 
rated on the criteria of task categorization 
these 


were irrelevant to 


T ypK ail 


responses were “which words were first and 


which were “Individual re 
dropped from the final 
However, had the latter six subjects 
task 

judges’ unre 


the result 


last,” “Personality,” and 
actions.”’ These subjects were 
data analysis 


been assigned to groups on the 


basis of the itions of 


responses, 
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ubject’s task performance e. No possibilities for con 
tamination existed. In the assignment of subjects 
to the two categorization groups, approximately equal 
numbers were placed in each classification 


Measure of Need for Approval 

The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability (M-C 
SD) scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960) was employed 
as the index of need for approval. The degree of 
socially desirable endorsement of culturally ac 
ceptable but improbably true items is inferred to 
indicate the strength of approval motivation. An 
illustrative item is, “I don’t find it particularly 
difficult to get along with loud-mouthed, obnoxious 
people.” 


RESULTS 


Prior to the analysis of the data, 33 of 
the original N of 129 subjects were eliminated. 
‘Fourteen of the 33 discarded were 
those subjects who failed to give meaningful 
interview responses. Another subject, on 
whom an interview could not be obtained 
due to time pressures, was also excluded. An 
additional 18 subjects were dropped chrono- 
logically in order to obtain equal cell Ns 
for the analysis of variance. The perceptual 
defense scores of these 18 subjects did not 
differ significantly from the mean scores ob- 
tained in the groups from which they were 
eliminated, and the same trends were observed 
in the group of discards as were found in the 
final experimental sample. 

The experimental design yielded four 
groups of subjects. A 2 X 2 analysis of vari- 
ance was performed to test the effects of 
the independent variables. In order to form 
the high and low need for approval groups, 
scores on the M-C SD scale were dichotomized 
at the overall mean (16.53). This step yielded 
24 subjects in each of the four groups. The 
two independent variables were found to be 
unrelated, with equal numbers of high and 
low need for approval subjects falling in 
each task categorization. 

A preliminary analysis was undertaken to 
determine whether task categorization or the 
dispositional influence of the need for ap- 
proval affected recognition thresholds on the 
neutral words. There were no between-group 
differences in neutral word thresholds, and 
performance on the perceptual defense task 
was accordingly expressed in tabu-neutral 
word discrepancy scores. Since a number of 


cases 


BARTHEL AND 


DoucLas P. Crow? 
rABLI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIAN 
APPROVAL AND TAs! 
CEPT! 


Source 


Need ap] roval 

Task categorizat 

Interaction 

Within (error 
Potal 


subjects obtained negative tabu-neutral word 
discrepancy scores, a constant of 10 was 
added to each subject’s score to achieve uni- 
form positive values. 

The results of the analysis of variance are 
presented in Table 1. The F ratios for both 
need for approval and task categorization 
attained significance at beyond the .001 level. 
However, the highly significant interaction of 
the independent variables warranted further 
analysis, as presented in Table 2. The 
difference between high need for approval 
subjects offering perceptual as opposed to 
disapproval categorizations was highly sig- 
nificant, with the social disapproval group 
showing higher recognition thresholds. Dif- 
fering interpretations of the purpose of the 
experiment by high need for approval sub- 


jects affected to a striking degree their per- 
formance on the perceptual defense task. The 
mode of task categorization did not influence 


the recognition thresholds of low need for 
approval subjects, and the magnitude of per- 
ceptual defense scores of low need for approval 
subjects employing a socially disapproved 
categorization did not differ from the per- 
formance of high need for approval subjects 
using a perceptual speed classification (¢ 
0.29, p=nms). Finally, it is clear that the 
significant need for approval main effect was 
contributed by the high need for approval- 
social disapproval group 

To investigate further the task behavior of 
the four groups, the usage of similarly struc- 
tured words and the erasures 
were analyzed. The results of ¢ tests on the 
use of similarly alternatives to 
tabu words are presented in Table 3. These 


incidence of 


structured 
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findings show that approval motivated sub- 
jects perceiving the task as involving. social 
disapproval employed significantly more words 
similar in structure to the tabu words prior 
to correct reporting than did high need for 
approval-perceptual speed classifiers or the 
low need for disapproval 
group. Table 4 presents the mean differences 
The pat- 
the results 
of the preceding analyses. The mean number 
of erasures of tabu 
reporting was greatest a 


approval-so¢ ial 


in erasures of the various groups 
tern of these findings approximates 
words prior to correct 
mong approval 
oriented-social disapproval classifiers and least 
among high need for approval perceptual 
speed classifiers. Low need for approval sub- 
intermediate. Those approval 
motivated subjects for whom tabu words were 
a salient aspect of the experimental task 
appear to have delayed their report by the 
avoidant means of alternative hypotheses and 
It interesting to 
note that similarly structured hypotheses gen- 


jects were 


erasures or obliterations 


rABI 
LY SIM 


Al 


Perceptual 


M 


LAR 


Disapproval 


erally tended to precede the occurrence of 
erasures or obliterations, suggesting a process 
of increasing awareness of the tabu nature of 
certain of the words and an _ increasingly 
conscious and deliberate attempt to avoid the 
embarrassment of having to acknowledge 
them. Lending support to this observation is 
the fact that very few erasures or oblitera- 
tions of neutral words occurred; erasures thus 
assume the character of a 
avoidant maneuver. 

As a means of additionally clarifying the 
issue withholding versus per- 
ceptual defense, the answers to all three inter- 
view questions were examined for the specific 
admission of delay of tabu word responses. 


defensive or 


of response 


The frequency of such admissions was not 
significantly related to the need for approval 
The results of a ,? test of the degree of as- 
sociation of task categorization and admission 
of response withholding 
Table 


subjects 


are presented in 
A significantly greater number of 
employing the 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN DIFFERENCES IN ERASURES BETWEEN HIGH 


EMPLOYING PERCEPTUAL 


AND DISAPPROVAL 


NEED FOR APPROVAI 
ask CATEGORIZATION 


AND Low (C,ROUPS 


Task categorization 


Perceptual 


M 


High need approval d 21 
Low need approval . 37 


1.00 


categorization admitted response withholding 
than did subjects categorizing the task as a 
perceptual speed one. It is important to con- 
sider that the influence of task categoriza- 
tion was found in high, not low, need for 
approval subjects, despite the lack of relation- 
ship between the need for approval and ad- 
mission of response withholding. 

A more careful examination of the tabu- 
neutral word discrepancy scores of the two 
low need for approval groups and the ap- 
proval motivated-perceptual speed group was 
undertaken to determine if all of the variance 
in perceptual defense scores could be ac- 
counted for by response withholding. These 
two groups were chosen since they displayed 
the smallest discrepancy scores and least fre- 
quently employed the avoidant measures of 
alternative hypotheses and erasures. Tested 
against the hypothesis of a zero difference 
between the number of trials to recognize 
tabu versus neutral words, each of these 
groups produced highly significant ¢ ratios. 
Thus, a residual discrepancy exists for which 


rABLE 5 


FREQUENCY OF ADMISSION OF RESPONSI 


WITHHOLDING 


Task categor 
ization 
Admission of 
response 
withholding 


Percep Dis 
tual approval 


Admission 
No admission 


Note.—x? =25.65, p <.001 


Disapproval 


the foregoing analyses fail to provide an 
explanation. In an attempt to account for 
this residual, we utilized the data from the 
pilot study, in which the tabu and neutral 
words were each individually presented until 
correct recognition occurred. A_ plausible 
alternative to the perceptual defense hypoth- 
esis in accounting for the unexplained re- 
mainder is a “shock” hypothesis. Taken by 
surprise, the subjects tend to delay their re- 
port of having socially unacceptable 
words until they have arrived at an inter- 
pretation of the purpose of the experiment 
and the intent behind the use of tabu words, 
and some conception of what the consequences 
for them will be. 


seen 


In the pilot study, since each tabu word 
was paired with a neutral word appearing in 
the same order, it was thereby possible to test 
differences between and neutral words 
at successive points in the administration of 
the task. The shock hypothesis would assert 
that tabu-neutral discrepancy scores 
should decline as the task and 
tabu words appearing at the end of the task 
should be recognized nearly as readily as 
the paired neutrals. To test for the presence 
of a decreasing trend, a simple analysis of 
variance was employed, as advocated by 
Lindquist (1953). Table 6 presents the dif- 
ferences between the pairs of tabu and neu- 
tral words at each of the eight positions. The 


tabu 


word 


progresses, 


analysis of variance yielded a between-posi- 
tions F of 12.46 significant beyond the .01 
level. We can that the mean dis- 
crepancy scores for the eight pairs of tabu 


conclude 


and neutral words are indeed dissimilar (i.e 
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do not fall along a curve of zero slope) and, 
decremental 


support for the shock 


since they observably follow a 


function, suggestive 


hypothesis is afforded 


DISCUSSION 


The results clearly support the hypothesis 
that the delayed reporting of tabu words is 
influenced by the interaction of the need for 
approval and task categorization. The high 
need for approval subject whose task categor- 


ization emphasizes social 
tempts to avert 


avoidance, in 


disapproval at- 
disapproval by prolonged 
contrast to the achievement 
orientation and more rapid recognition of the 
approval motivated individual influenced by 
perceptual speed cues. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, low need for approval subjects did not 
display any effects of task categorization. It 
would appear that as a result of their lesser 
involvement and concern about the conse- 
quences of personal evaluation, these subjects 
were minimally affected by the conflicting 
demands of the task. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Neither the subjects’ 
their approval orientation affected recognition 
thresholds on the neutral words. Apparently 
all subjects were motivated to a degree suf- 
ficient to obviate the influence of 
approval or task categorization on neutral 
word thresholds. Thus, the primary effect of 
the perceptual speed set was to minimize the 
inhibition of report of the tabu words. 

Approval motivated-perceptual speed classi- 
fiers appear to have suppressed 
certain of the objective cues in the situation 
(the tabu words) in their imposition of a 
“perceptual” and achievement meaning onto 
the situation. None of these subjects admitted 
withholding responses; in the post-experi 
mental interview 80% of them did not 
tion the presentation of tabu 
after specific questioning; and they employes 
the least number of structurally similar alter 
natives and erasures. 

In addition to their implications for the 
need for approval, the results of this study 
serve to clarify the nature of perceptual de 
fense as it is operationally defined and to 
provide some suggestive answers to the long- 
standing question of the influence of response 
withholding. A major component of variance 
in the differential recognition thresholds of 
tabu and neutral words seems to be accounted 
for by the Conscious inhibition of tabu word 
responses rather than perceptual blocking 
below the level of awareness. Two major 
points support this assertion: 

1. Logically, from the theory of uncon- 
ssious perceptual defense individuals 
showing high tabu-neutral word discrepancy 
scores should achieve them by a process of 
unconscious blocking and distortion. To the 
contrary, the highest discrepancy scores were 
attained by subjects who clearly appear to 
have consciously withheld many tabu word 
responses. Frank admission of response with- 
holding was also observed in a large number 
of subjects. 

2. A perceptual defense theory would also 
dictate the occurrence of blocking or distortion 
with equal intensity for each threatening word 
presented. In other words, the concept of 
unconscious defense is usually taken to imply 
failure to discover changed conditions in the 
environment (from threat to 


expectancies nor 


need for 


denied or 


men 


words even 


those 


absence or 
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minimization of threat). The pilot study data 
of this investigation and previous research 
(Bitterman & Kniffin, 1953; Lacey, Lewinger, 
& Adamson, 1953) indicate that recognition 
thresholds for subsequent tabu words rapidly 
decrease after recognition of an initial tabu 
word. 

If unconscious perceptual defense is thus 
an implausible explanation for residual tabu- 
neutral word discrepancies, the question of 
how to account for the small remaining dif- 
ference in recognition thresholds remains. One 
possible explanation may lie in the shock 
hypothesis. Introductory psychology students 
approach participation in experiments with 
preconceptions which are almost certainly not 
completely allayed by task instructions. One 
preconception seems to be that psychologists 
are really interested in discovering something 
about the subject as an individual; i.e., how 
abnormal or disturbed he is. Given such a set, 
it becomes the natural task of the subject to 
discover what the experimenter is actually 
after and to attempt to mitigate any un- 
favorable impressions. In the perceptual 
defense situation, it would not be unexpected 
that many subjects would delay reporting 
tabu words until they had arrived at some 
conception of the experimenter’s intent and 
had assured themselves that it would be all 
right (or at least inescapable) to acknowledge 
having seen obscenities. Support for this 
interpretation is found in the decreasing order 
effect of the pilot study and in the parallel 
findings of the studies cited above. 

The irregularity of the curve found in 
the shock hypothesis analysis may be at- 
tributable both to differences in the “‘tabu- 
ness’ or obscenity of the words used and 
perhaps to differential familiarity. For ex- 
ample, a word like screw in a scatological 
context seems to evoke considerably greater 
delay than a word such as BITCH appearing 
earlier in the task. Our curve thus seems to 
be a function of two sources of variance: the 
decremental influence of the “shock” phenom- 
enon and variation in obscenity. 

In demonstrating the joint effect of motive 
strength and expectancy (and, incidentally, 
their independence of each other in this ex- 
perimental context) on “perceptual defense,” 
this experiment suggests the importance of 
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assessing both variables in other experimental 
problems. One obvious area of extension of 
the present findings is psychological testing. 
Not only may a subject’s goals influence 
his test behavior, as shown for example in 
previous research on the need for approval as 
well as other response set conceptions (Couch 
& Keniston, 1960), but his expectancies re- 
garding the consequences of his behavior and 
the interest and intent of the experimenter 
seem likely to be of major importance. The 
argument proposed here is essentially similar 
to Rotter’s (1960) theoretical analysis of the 
testing situation. 
SUMMARY 

This study explored differences in per- 
ceptual defense as a function of the need for 
approval and the manner in which the per- 
ceptual defense task is categorized by the 


‘ subject. The hypotheses were that subjects 


with a strong need for approval, as compared 
with subjects less approval oriented, would 
exhibit greater perceptual defense and defend 
most strongly if they classified the task on 
the basis of the salience of the words 
(social categorization) rather 
than adopting a perceptual speed set towards 
performance on the task 

The tachistoscopic presentation of tabu and 
neutral the measure of 
perceptual defense. The need for approval was 
assessed by means of the M-C SD scale, and 
the mode of task categorization was deter- 
mined by post-experimental interviews with 
each subject. Additional indices recorded for 
each subject were the 


tabu 
disapproval 


words constituted 


number of similarly 
structured alternatives to tabu words and the 
frequency of erasures and obliterations of 
tabu words prior to correct report. 

The results confirmed the hypotheses, with 
approval motivated subjects employing the 
social disapproval categorization displaying 
the greatest tabu-neutral word discrepancy 


scores and approval oriented subjects adopt- 
ing a perceptual speed set towards the ex- 
periment showing minimal discrepancies. Low 
need for approval subjects were intermediate 


between these two groups. The frequency 


structured hy- 
potheses, and the admission of response with- 
holding by 


of erasures, use of similarly 


many subjects strongly 


suggest 
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that a major component of variance in per- 
ceptual defense studies is contributed by 


the 
conscious inhibition of responses. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


STATUS 


PARAMETERS OF THE INCENTIVE 


PERCEPTION AND 


SITUATION FOR SCHIZOPHRENI( 


ROLE RELATIONSHIPS 


PATIENTS 


W. SCOTT MacDONALD anp SIDNEY A. WOHL 


Veterar 


While there have been a number of studies 


concerning the effects of incentives on perform- 
ance of schizophrenic patients using object re- 
wards or social censure, few have dealt with the 
social value of 


the incentive situation (Dunn 
1954; Lindsley, 1956; Peters & Jenkins, 1954; 
Webb, 1955). Wohl (1958) has demonstrated 


that patients who control the onset and rate of 
performance on tasks do better than those 
whose performance is controlled by an experi- 
menter. More recently, a national report (Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness, 1961) describes 
the schizophrenic patient as a member of a 
minority group who is subject to status problems 
engendered by such a social position. These latter 
articles suggest two social parameters which can 
be utilized to motivate chronic hospitalized pa- 
tients toward improved performance. They are 
the freedom to initiate action in 


status 


role behavior 


and the perceived social of the 


of the reward. 


recipient 


The present study attempts to evaluate the 
relative effects of incentive conditions tha 
either reward the patient or reward others who 
are perceived as occupying a different status 


In addition, it attempts to show the effects of 
these incentive conditions in self-initiating and in 
other initiating subject roles. With regard to 
these conditions, two hypotheses are formulated 
First, performance will rank from best to poorest 
in the following order: (a) when the reward is 
given to others who hold an inferior status; (b) 
when the reward is given to the patient’s peer 
group; and (c) when the reward is given to the 
subject himself. Second, performance 
better in the patient’s initiating 
the other initiating role. 


will be 


role than in 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Twelve male patients were selected from a con- 


tinued treatment ward at the Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration Hospital. All subjects were diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic during their most recent 


hospitalization. They were regressed patients who 
met the following criteria: judged cooperative 
enough to complete the experiment, between the 


{dministration Hospital, Palo 


Alto, California 


ages of 20 and and with behavioral indica- 
tions of organic brain dis 
Procedure 

A technique developed by MacDonald (1960) 


was used to establish a baselin 
to ascertain the rate at 
without overt 


of performance and 
which the subject performs 
technique 
which 
task 
conditions to 


incentives. This was a 
was sensitive to 
may be repeated 
determine 


simple repetitive motor task 
motivational factors. The 
under various incentive 
performance level 

The subjects were given 


repeated trials on the 


Purdue Peg Board under standard conditions 
(Purdue Research Foundation, 1948). Four trials 
were given after which performance typically does 
not improve (King, 1954). Twelve trials were then 
given to establish the baseline. The subjects wert 
divided at random into two groups: self-initiating 
(S) and other initiating (O Both groups were 
given instructions to, “Place as many pins, one a 
a time, as you can in seco! Those in the S 
group were told, “Go at your own rate. Signal 
when you care to begin and proceed as you wish 

Those in the O group were told, “Proceed when | 


say, ‘Go’.” After each sub completed his thr 
sets of incentive trials, he was asked two questions 
“On which day did form the best?” and 
“Why did better on that day than on the 


others ?” 


you per 


you do 


Incentive trial 


consist i series Ol 12 repeti 
tions, during which the subj received one piece 
of fudge per trial. When performing under the in- 
dividual incentive condition (P), the subjects were 
told, “You will be given one piece of fudge wit] 
which you may do as you like if you set enough 
pins.” Equal status condition (E) instructions were, 
“If you place enough pins, a piece of fudge will 


be contributed, in your name, to your ward living 
group.” After each trial, a piece of fudge wa 
placed in a box with the subject’s name and ward 
number on it. The lesser status condition (L) had 


these instructions, “If you 
of fudge will be 
orphans such as 


set enough pins, a piece 

contributed in your name to 
you see her A piece of fudge 
was placed in a box which had a picture of under- 


nourished children walking ibbled streets. The 
picture was on the front of the box facing the 
subject 


56 
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Neither did any of the interactions 
incentive or day order reach significance 
All of the 12 patients gave the correct answe 
to the question, “On which day did you perfor 
the best?” Assuming the chance ¢ 
was 1 
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in 3 
+, significant 
question 


at the .05 level 
Why did you do 
than the 
statistical test 


Answers to the 
that day 
others?,” were no it Ss 4 


subprect 


better on 
rather 
However, none of the subjects 
ittributed his superior performance to the incen 


tive conditions: the majority stated they did not 


know why 
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havior. It highlights the need to establish the 
relationships between performance on _ experi- 
mental tasks and verbal reports of that per- 


formance. Status and role relationships should 
be accounted for even though they are not 
mentioned as important by the subjects. 

These findings may be of 


more general sig- 


nificance. Social variables are indeed promising 
when taken in context with the in- 
ferior status and minority group memberships 

in this case, hospitalized members. If these find- 
ings have more general implications, social vari- 


motivators 


ables may well be powerful factors in research 
where the subjects are of 
with the 
research is 


inferior status 
experimenter. An example of 
work which has been 
using college students as subjects and faculty 
Failure to consider 
these variables may result in important incentive 
effects being ignored 


com- 
pared 


uch done 


members as experimenters 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to investigate 


social aspects of incentive conditions. Situations 
were compared in which subjects earned small 
object rewards for themselves and for others 


of different perceived status as well as for self- 


initiating and other initiatitig role participation 


Twelve subjects, chosen as regressed patients 


from a continued treatment ward, performed 48 


trials on the Purdue Peg Board under three 
incentive conditions each subjec t received 
candy, the patient’s ward received the candy, 
and underprivileged children received candy 


After the subjects were divided into self- and 
other initiating participation groups, each per- 
formed 48 trials. They were compared in a Type 
IV “mixed” factorial design counterbalanced for 
incentive order. The subjects were asked on 
which day they performed best, and why they 
Results showed that performance of 
schizophrenics was superior when those receiving 


did so 
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status, in 
There 
es for other- versus 
self-initiating role participation 


the reward were perceived in a 
contrast to peer group reward 
were no significant differen: 


iesser 
self- or 


On questioning 
all subjects knew on which day their performanc: 





was best, although none attributed it to the 
incentive situation 
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560 NOTES AND 


either very high or very low are as- 
sociated with dependency. In this study, the 
significantly higher mean score of the C group 
provides support for the suggested association 
between dependency and high scores. In ex- 
amining individual scores, it was found that only 
two scores were below a value of 10 and both 
had been obtained by C subjects, thus offering 
some support that very low scores may also be 
linked with dependent behavior 

Some tentative support found for 
the predicted relationship between dependency 
and the Rorschach measures differentiated 
versus undifferentiated shading and DeVos’ scale 
of symbolic dependency, although the relation- 
ships were not statistically significant. Since the 
groups under comparison were low in verbal in- 
telligence and did not give very lengthy or very 
detailed Rorschachs, it was difficult to find a suffi- 
cient number of relevant responses for evalua- 
tion Perhaps significant differences 
might be found if similar evaluations were made 
upon a larger number of brighter, more produc- 
tive subjects. 

The results of the present study are consistent 
with those of Nelson (1959) that 
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COMMENTS 


jength of therapy, although it differentiated 
those patients who continued in therapy from 
those who did not contact the clinic following 
the intake procedure. The overall results dovetail 
very closely with those of Zuckerman, Levitt 
and Lubin (1961) who found a significant cor- 
relation between Navran scores and peer ratings 
of dependency for student but an 
significant correlation between peer ratings and 
a modified DeVos score 


nurses in- 
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